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BOSTON  -  AN  IMMIGRANT  PORT 
by 

Frederick  Wilhelm  Ringdahl, 

Maeeachueette  Bay  Colony  was  founded  in  1630 
by  a  band  of  about  1000  Puritans,    Shortly  after  the 
settlement  in  Charlestown,  lack  of  good  drinking  water 
caused  the  removal  of  settlers  across  the  Charles  River 
;;to  the  section  known  as  the  North  End  of  Boston.  Be- 
cause of  its  location  and  good  harbor^  this  settlement 
grew  faster  than  the  others,  becoming  the  chief  colony  as 
it  is  now  the  chief  city,  in  all  New  England,  Settlers 
for  this  section  as  well  as  for  the  town  entered  thru 
its  gates, 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  people  who  came  from 

i 

jjthe  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  were 
colonists  because  they  came  to  a  land  that  was  owned  by 
England,    Immigration  then  commences  after  the  Revolution, 

i! 

yet  the  English  colonists  looked  upon  any  other  race  as 
aliens  and  did  not  approve  of  them,    Massachusetts  par- 
ticularly discouraged  the  coming  of  all  who  disagreed 
i;with  her  in  religious  matters  and  most  immigration  of 
that  sort  went  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies,  ^' 

i.Winthrop:  Life  and  Letters  of  Gov,  Winthrop  P.  183. 
Mass.  Acts  &  Resolves  Vol,  II  P.  337;  Vol.  Ill  P,  982. 


During  the  ten  years  following  1630  the  per- 
secutions of  Chr  rles  I  and  Archbishop  Laud  drove  about 
20,000  English  to  the  oolony.     It  was  these  settlers  who 
founded  the  towns  to  the  south  and  west  of  Boston.  After 
this  influx  of  settlers,  immigrrstion  practically  ceased 
and  for  the  next  century  and  a  half,  more  went  to  Eng- 
land than  c^Eio  froic  Fngland  to  the  colony."^* 

Seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  no  town  or  person  in  the  colony  should  receive  or 
entertain  any  new-coaier  without  the  permission  of  the 

authorities  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  LlOO  on  the  town  for 

3 

each  offence,  *    This  law  was  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  paupers  from  obtaining  a  legf-l  settlement 
and  the  law  became  the  basis  of  regulations  passed  by 
the  to^n  in  regard  to  new-comers  entering  by  land  or 
water. 

In  accordance  ¥,ith  the  statute,  Boston  passed 
an  ordinance  in  1647  srying  that  "No  inhabitant  shall 
entertain  man  or  woman  from  any  other  town  or  country 
as  a  sojourner  or  with  intent  to  reside*  except  on  giv- 
ing notice  to  she  Belectnifen  for  their  approval  within 
eight  days  of  their  coning.  The  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance  was  308.  *    Yet  financial  g-'in  caused  cne 

1.  Wffi.  0.  Endicott  Jr.:  CoKiwcrcial  relations  of  U.  S. 

1786-6  -Appendix  III,  p.  1967. 

2.  Recorrin  of  Mass.  Bay  Colony:  Vol.  I,  p.  196.  May,  1S37. 

3.  Report  of  Record  Com.  -  Boston  Town  Records  -  rity 
Doc.  ^46,  p.  90,  Jan.  n9,  1647. 


John  Button  in  1651  to  be  brought  before  the  eelectmen 
and  fined  30b,  for  letting  a  "forriner"  h^ve  a  shop  and 
entertainment  in  his  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
•electmen.^*    He  was  ordered  to  eject  the  stranger  forth 
with, 

Not  only  was  there  fear  of  people  becoming 
charges  on  E,he  colony,  but  also  distrust  of  persons  of 
a  differing  religious  belief.    This  crystalliaed  in  a 
colony  law  in  1647  ordering  that  no  Jesuits  and  priests 
be  admitted  and  was  followed  by  laws  in  1656  to  prevent 
the  cORiing  of  Quakers,^* 

In  1655  the  General  Court  passed  a  stricter 

i'  law  concerning  new-comers.     It  was  a  permissive  act 
allowing  towns  to  require  bonds  of  all  arrivals  or  for- 
bid  their  entrance  absolutely  and  it  also  contained  a 
penalty  for  not  reporting  a  new-comer  to  ihe  selectmen, 
Boston  took  advantage  of  this  legislation  but  not  all 
citizens  of  the  town  were  careful  to  obey.    For  in  1657 

ij  Derman  Hahoone  was  fined  30  shillings  for  entertaining 

two  Irish  women  and  also  warned  "to  quit  his  house  of 
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them  at  his  peril."  * 

Some  indication  of  the  feeling  at  this  period 
toward  the  Negro  is  shown  In  the  action  t?^ken  in  the 
cose  of  Thomas  Deane  who  "hath  employed  a  Negro  in  the 

1.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc,  #46,  May  6,  1651 

2.  Boston  Record  Ccan.  City  Doc.  #46, 

3.  RecorcJs  of  Mass,  Bay  Colony:  Vol.  Ill,  p. 376. 

4.  Reports  of  Record  Com.  Oct,  39,  1657. 


manufacturing  of  a  cooperage  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
the  town."    It  wan  ordered  that  he  should  not  do  so  after 
the  14th  of  the  month  "on  penalty  of  30  shillings  for 
aaoh  day  of  the  contlraied  offense. "^^ 

From  1670  to  1700  many  persons  were  warned  out 
of  town  because  they  had  not  complied  -Ith  the  regula- 

3 

tions  of  the  selectmen  regarding  Rettleraent  in  Boston.  * 

,/ 

Tho  some  increase  in  population  resulted  in 
1660  (Mass.  Bay  Colony  increased  from  16,036  to  23,467 
from  16b4  to  1666)  *  when  the  monarchy  wae  restored  in 
England,  it  was  not  until  around  1700  that  any  noticeable 
numbers  arrived.    At  that  time,  the  textile  industry  of 
Ireland  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  the 
English  manufacturers.  '    At  the  same  time  the  leases 
of  the  so  called  Scotch  settlers  of  the  notth  expired 
and  were  largely  sold  to  the  natives.    The  former  emi- 
grated to  the  new  world.    That  Boston  began  to  feel  this 
IwBigration  about  1730  is  shown  by  the  ordinance  of  1733 

reouiring  all  who  hnd  come  from  Ireland  for  the  last 
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three  years  to  register.        The  opposition  to  the  immi- 
grants at  this  time  was  b-^sed  on  economic  grounds,  but 
the  opposition  to  the  immigrants  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  who  c ^me  later,  was  based  on  religious  differ- 
ence.   This  aversion  was  fostered  by  conditions  in  the 

1.  BoBton  Record  Com.  City  Doc.  #50  p.  6,  may  5,  1661. 
3.  Boston  Record  Com,  City  Doc.  #46. 

3.  Maes.  Census:  1915. 

4.  Immigration.    H.  P.  Fairchild:  p.  37. 

5.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc.    #137  p.  177. 


new  world.    For  the  colomiBts  bad  wars  inith  the  Indians 
from  their  founding  and  fear  of  the  Indian  existed  all 
along  the  Frontier.    With  the  fear  of  the  Indiana  went 
the  fear  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  so  nruch  influence  over 
then.    As  a  result,  hostility  against  Catholics  was  kept 
alive. 

During  this  period,  the  minutes  of  the  select- 
men  also  contain  references  to  many  cases  where  the  in- 
habitants gnve  bonds  that  new-comers  *ould  not  become 
charges  upon  the  town.    Yet  the  la?'  was  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory to  Bontwi.    Therefore  in  the  year  1679  the 
town  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  power  "to  eject 
all  such  pernons  who  come  from  other  towns  or  countries" 
without  having  the  permission  to  settle  from  the  select- 
men.   The  petition  further  relates  that  bec-juse  of  the 
location  of  Boston  it  is  the  "resort  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  frora  all  p-rts  both  by  seas  and  land.""^' 

Besides  English  and  Irish,  some  French  Immi- 

2. 

gration  had  also  taken  place  previous  to  1686.  For 
in  that  yeajr  mention  was  made  of  a  French  minister  mar- 
rying and  baptizing  contrary  to  law.    During  the  next 
year  it  whs  noted  that  there  were  several  French  fami- 
lies in  town. 

In  1700  the  General  Court  ?gain  enacted  a  If^w 

1.  BOBton  Record  Com,  Vol.  7,  p.  135  -  167"^. 

Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc.  Vol.  10,  p.  60-61. 


directing  thnt  all  Jesuits  rmd  priests  should  immediatel 
depart  or  suffer  "perpetual  punishment. "^^ 

In  1707  a  Palatine  was  warned  out  of  town  and 
the  selectmen  also  tried  to  get  a  more  accurate  return 
■ade  to  them  of  all  arrivals  by  sea. 

Apparently  aasters  of  vessels  had  been  slack 
about  giving  information  concerning  inuriigrants  to  the 
selectmen  fjs  the  province  law  reouired.    For  on  June  9, 
1707,  it  was  ordered  that  the  town  h  ve  printed  blank 
certificates  which  should  be  "lodged  at  the  Impost  Of- 
fice in  order  to  more  readily  obtain  knowledge  of  pas- 
sengers who  arrive  in  town."^*    On  July  14  of  the  same 
year,  it  was  ordered  that  complaint  be  brought  against 
the  master  of  a  vessel  for  "not  attending  the  law  about 
passengers  and  imposing  on  the  town  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting" p??86enger8  who  cnme  with  him. 

In  1714,  more  inform-^tlon  was  required  of  per- 
3 

sons  who  entered  Boston.  "    The  town  order  rend  that  any 
one  receiving  in  his  house  as  tenant  or  inmate,  a  per- 
son not  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  by  the  selectmen  (ex- 
cept strangers  who  becaaie  apprentices  to  any  free  hol- 
der), must  give  notice  within  30  days  to  a  selectman  or 
town  clerk  of  the  name  of  such  strr»nger,  time  of  arrival 
place  from  which  he  last  c^me,  end  his  circumstances. 

1.  Mass.  Acts      Resolves:  Vol  1:  p.  4S3. 

2.  Boston  Record  Cora.  City  Doc.  #75,  p.  61  seo. 

3.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Coc.  #  137. 


7. 

Failure  to  do  so  entailed  a  penalty  of  308.  for  each 
offence.    No  person  coming  into  town  could  open  any  shop 
or  exercise  hie  trade  without  first  getting  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  town  clerk  admitting  him  to  the  town.  The 
usual  penalty  of  20e,  for  e  ch  offense  was  imposed.  In 
June  of  the  same  yeji  the  Boeton  Impost  Office  records 
that  twenty  nine  persons  arrived  in  Boston,  (six  of  them 
froB  London)  mostly  seamen.    Three  other  entries  say 
"no  passengers  but  marriners*  without  giving  the  number.*^* 
This  statement  shows  th^'t  some  immigrants  were  coming  to 
Boston.     It  seems  probable  that  the  sailors  were  English 
and  did  not  intend  to  settle  in  the  Colony. 

Allen  mentions  that  a  considerable  number  of 
3. 

Irish  came  about  1717.        One  thousand  persons  coming  in 
a  year  at  that  time  would  be  looked  ufOn  as  a  great  nvm- 
ber  and  would  cause  great  concern.    However,  sufficient 
numbers  came  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants.    The  City  re- 
cords note,  that  between  40  and  50  farmers  who  onme  from 
Ireland  were  warned  out  of  town.  '    With  new  arrivrils 
Came  small  pox  which  made  neceesary  the  use  of  Castle 
Island  as  a  quarantine  station.    Vessels  carrying  the 
disease  must  be  fumigated  and  the  sick  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital.   Release  was  upon  order  of  the  selectmen,*' 

These  immigrants  were  persons  who  were  not 

1.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc.  #50,  p. 159.  Record  torn 

off  on  June  36th. 

2.  Allen:  Story  of  the  Irish  in  Boston.  1714. 

3.  Boston  Record  Com.  Vol  13,  p. 63.  Jan.  '>2,  1719 

4.  Boston  Record  Com.  Vol  13,  r>.76  and  p.  97. 


equipped  for  life  in  the  new  world,  and  who  as  a  result 
of  such  ffllsforttme,  had  to  be  aided  by  the  town.  The 
liinutee  of  the  town  meeting  of  May  4,  1783  records  that 
"whereas  great  nmibers  of  persons  have  Irately  bin  trans- 
ported frora  Ireland  into  this  Province,  many  of  which  by 
''reason  of  the  present  Indian  ^or  and  other  accidents  be- 
falling them"^*  are  likely  to  become  a  town  charge,  it 
is "ordered  that  every  person  now  resident  here  that  hnth 
IWi  thin  the  space  of  three  years  last  bin  brought  from 
Ireland  or  for  the  future  shall  come  from  thence  hither, 
shall  ccaie  and  enter  his  name  and  occupation  *ith  the 
town  clerk  and  if  married  the  number  and  age  oi  his  chii- 
aren  and  servants,  witnin  tne  space  of  6  aaye."  The 
penalty  was  308.  and  a  further  penalty  of  lOs.  was  to  be 
imposed  as  often  as  ccMplalnt  was  made  of  not  observing 
the  town  order.     "And  be  it  further  ordered  that  any  per- 
son receiving  and  entertaining  anyone  irom  Ireland,  shall 
within  48  hours,  return  ;he  names  and  circiimstances  as 
fc^r  as  able  to  the  town  clerk."    Penalty  SOs.  for  the 
first  48  hours  violation  of  the  ordinance  and  10s.  for 
every  34  hours  thereafter.    This  ordinance  no  doubt  re- 
flects the  situation  in  which  many  of  the  immigrants 
found  themselves.    Coming  to  a  land  v^here  conditions  were 
different  from  at  home,  having  small  resources,  they 


1.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc.  #137,  p.  177. 
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could  not  always  adjuet  themselves  to  conditions  and 

consequently  were  compelled  to  ask  aid  of  the  Colony. 

Froa  1733-1739  the  selectmen's  records  show 

a  wider  range  of  orrivf^ls  in  the  town,^*    A  Palatine  was 

warned  out  of  town  in  the  first  mentioned  year.  Two 

yeors  1  ter  report  was  made  thnt  53  Spaniards  \  ere  brot 

to  Boston  and  their  na»ee  were  not  given  to  the  aelect- 
2 

■en.  •     In  1737,  570  p  Bsengers  from  Ireland  are  recor- 

3.  4 

ded,      80  are  listed  the  nest  ye^^r,  *  and  46  the  yesx 

5. 

following.        The  additional  importation  of  50  slaves 
from  (iuinea  brot  no  protest  from  the  officers  of  the 
town.  •    As  tht3  shipping  interest  of  the  towii  developed 
carrying  paeaent^ers  became  a  profitable  pMrt  of  the 
trade. 

Cn  Oct.  4,  1739,  a  local  merchant  to  whoa 
was  consigned  a  nunber  of  convicts  who  had  just  arrived, 
was  called  before  the  selectmen  and  objection  m??de  to 
their  landing.    Promise  Tiss  given  that  they  would  be 
sent  to  the  "Bay  or  North  Carolina.  *    A  ir.onth  later,  on 
the  arrival  of  another  lot  of  convicts,  promise  was 

7 

given  that  they  would  be  shipped  to  Pisoataqua.  •  About 
a  year  loter,  a  promise  was  given  to  the  selectmen  upon 
the  arrival  of  sixteen  more  convicts  that  they  would 

1.  Boston  Record  Cora.  Vol.  13,  p.  244    July  37,  1733. 

2.  "  -  «  Vol.  13,  p.  364    Nov.  14,  1735 

3.  "  •  •  Vol.  15,  p.  81-91    Sept.  15,  Nov.  7,  1737. 

4.  "  •  «  Vol.  15,  p.  148    Dec.  13,  1738. 
"5.  "  «  "  Vol.  15,  p.  181    May  39,  1739. 

6.  "  "      Vol.  15,  p.  187    July  10,-1739.  

7.  City  Doc.  #87    Nov.  8,  1739. 
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bo  cent  to  Virginia.  '    The  follOT-'lng  rrionth,  the  oon- 
eignee  of  thirteen  convicts  wbh  brought  before  the  ael- 
ectmen  becnuee  he  had  not  given  bond  for  them.  '  Immi- 
gration to  Mass,  had  Increeed  to  euch  an  extent  by  1741 
that  the  selectTuen  appointed  an  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  "after  strfisngera  coining  into  this  town."*'* 
In  1746,  because  of  the  large  airount  of  small  pox  oc- 
curing  on  vessels  visiting  the  port  gnd  th:  laxnees  cf 
the  Impost  officer  in  usaking  returns  of  immigrants  to 
the  selectmen.  It  was  voted  thi.t  the  Ircpont  officer  "oe 
desired  to  return  the  circufoetJinccs  of  passengers  \g 
the  law  (iirecto,"^* 

Acoording  to  the  first  City  Directory,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  Bofjton  hod  by  1748  Deccane  a  flourlciiing 
5. 

port.        In  that  ye;r  500  veseele  cleared  for  and  430 
vessels  h^id  entered  frona  foreign  ports.    Buch  an  crr.ount 
of  shipping  brought  -  1  :rge  mimbar  of  sailors  to  Boston 
and  the  officers  of  the  King's  ships  had,  the  yer3r  be- 
fore, impressed  sorre  of  iheiri  for  service.    This  bro\ight 
on'grent  disordea^s*  which  If  oted  for  several  day^,  dur- 
ing Tvhich  tiire  atuee  w.^b  offered  the  Governcr  and  Coun- 
cil when  in  session.    The  seleotrnen  disavowed  any  res- 
ponsibility on  the  part  of  the  townspeople  for  the  dis- 
turb;mco  end  declared  thnt  strangers  vere  chiefly 

1.  City  Doc.  ^  87    Nov.  14,  1740 

2  «         B           «       Dec     3  1740. 

3. *  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Poc.  #  87    Deo.  33,  1741. 

4.  »  «                   B        «       iicQ^  P,  149    Dec.  10,  1746. 

5.  "  «          •        «        •      1X50  (Vol.  10)  p.  319. 
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responsible, ^' 

The  increuse  of  populstion  of  the  town  was  not 

steady.    The  Indian  Ware  and  migraticn  to  other  colonies 

hod  checked  its  growth.    No  doubt  the  demand  for  lebor 

was  responsible  for  violet ions  of  the  law  concerning 

foreigners.     In  1750,  the  town  records  show  the  concern 

2 

felt  becnupe  of  this  loss,  *    And  this  feeling  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  action  of  the  Province  which,  in  the 
TRinter  of  1749-1760,  loaned  three  men  8  ship  "for  a  voy~ 

age  to  Ireland  snd  back  v  ith  the  design  of  importing 

3 

Irish  Protestants,"  *    This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  etate  assisted  imrigration  in  the  colonies. 
In  February,  for  th;   l^^tter  year;  the  General  Court  took 
ection  concerning  the  amount  of  provisions,  water  end 
space  that  should  be  provided  for  paesengers,  *  The 
town  records  tell  of  cases  where  vessels  arrived  in  port 
after  terrible  experiences  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
of  the  people  even  being  forced  to  cannibulism.  This 
law,  which  appears  to  be  the  first  atteispt  at  regulating 
passenger  accoamodations,  mf?de  provision  for  the  impor- 
tation of  Germans  end  other  passengers  coaiing  to  the 
Province.    Each  vessel  "shall  be  well  provided  with  goo  I 
and  wholesome  me- t,  drink  and  other  necessaries  for  pas- 
sengers and  others  during  the  whole  voyage;  and  e^ch 

1.  City  Doc.  #170  p.  181    Nov.  20,  1747. 

2.  "        "  «     »  yt^y  2^,  1750. 

3.  Allen:     Story  of  the  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  61. 

4.  Allen:     Story  of  the  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  63. 
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vessel  shall  h  ve  room  therein  to  contsin  for  single 
freight  or  passengers  of  the  age  of  14  years  or  upwards, 
at  least  6  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  six  inches  in 
breadth." 

In  1753,  the  selectmen  felt  it  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  clause  of  the  Province  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  adalssion  of  new  inhrbltnnts  to  the  town  by 
having  the  law  printed  and  distributed.    Some  changes 
were  made.^'     Anyone  entertaining  a  stranger  was  allowed 
20  days  in  which  to  report  concerning  him.    The  penalty 
was  increased  to  40s,  and  the  person  failing  to  give 
notice  became  liable  for  all  town  charges. 

In  the  election  sermon  before  the  Governor 

and  Legislature,  the  minister  expressed  the  opinio& 

th'^t  all  measures  to  encourage  the  imirlgration  of  for- 

eign  Protestants  were  to  be  favored.  *    The  Colony  was 

observing  that  other  colonies  were  grov^ing  more  rapidly. 

Besides  whites,  slaves  were  still  being  added  to  the 

population  of  the  Colony,    In  1756,  a  ship  arrived  from 

'6 

Philadelphia  with  a  oergo  of  iron  and  slaves.  * 

The  influx  of  new-comers  in  1763  again  caused 
the  selectmen  to  have  the  whole  of  the  law  concerning 
the  admission  of  town  inhabitants  printed  and  the  con- 
stable was  ordered  to  distribute  them.    That  seme  year 

1.  Boston  P.eoorrl  Com.  City  Doc.  *147,  p.  174    Sept,  19,  1753. 

2.  Mass.  Election  Sermons  1754.  pr.  30,  48. 

3.  Boston  Record  Com.  City  Doc,  ^147,  Vol.  19 ^  p.  41 

June  17,  1756. 
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there  ie  firet  Riention  of  a  Jew  in  "^he  town. 

The  disturbed  oonditionf?  In  the  colonies  be- 
fore and  during',  the  PevolutJon  would  prevent  anyone  con- 
ing from  the  United  Kingdom.     Accordingly  for  a  period 
of  years  the  town  recordfi  make  no  Ecntlon  of  nev^-comorn. 
By  1796  however,  iiirnigration  hnd  obtained  euch  import- nee 
that  voluntary  action  of  oi tiLcne  occurred.    In  the  eeo- 
ond  Bccton  firectory,  rhich  wae  publiched  in  that  year, 
a  "Society  for    he  Aid  of  Inrnigrrntfj"  if;  licted.  Mo 
euch  ecciety  w  ip  given  in  the  f ir?  t  directory  which  vhb 
l«Gued  in  1789,  3o  that  this  organization  ie  apparr;ntly 
the  firat  of  ite  kind  in  Boston.     Aleo,  thert  was  euf- 
floient  call  for  an  interpreter  eo  that  the  nasie  of  one 
Abraham  Dolls  appearc  aw  havin^i  the  occupaticai  of  inter- 
preter  of  foi'eign  languaij;e8.'^* 

At  the  opeiiing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  r.^ce 
feeling  wac  further  indicated  by  the  directing  of  the 
Chairman  of  lie  Celectirien  to  apply  to  Docton*?}  repxe?^en- 
trtivee  in  ihe  Generr;!  Court  to  obtain  an  addition  to 
tfee  act  forbidding  foreign  Africans  to  reeide  in  the 


Bt-ste  -  the  additional  Jict  to  iipply  to  Mulct  toes,  Las- 

3, 

c^ra  and  Eaet  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand  in  W^'-^  ^.  French  innnigrant 
wrote  a  letter  frcrr.  Boi^tcn  in  Wi.:ch  hf^  said  •'There  is 

1.  Bob ton  Record  CcmmisG loners.  City  Pec.  fl47,  p.  174. 

2.  Boston  rfeccrd  Ccnimisei onera.  City  Poc,  Vol.   \o,  p.  .'319 

3.  Boo ten  Record  Com.  City  Doc.  #93  p.  93  Jan.  28,  1801. 

1. 
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in  general  no  enmity  to  Btrnngers  as  such,  but  the  raoBt 
open,  unguarded  hospltolity".  "^'It  seeme  from  this  find 
other  accounts,  that  Fronch  Huguenots  were  welcoined.  In 
1683  they  were  grnnted  Innd  by  the  General  Court.  The 
town  records  Bhow  thr^t  French  Protestsnte  were  allowed 
to  have  their  raeetingp  in  a  school  house.  '*     In  1730,  the 
General  Court  pnesed  an  act  nature lijsing  them. 

Orders  in  Council,  the  aebnrgo  and  the  War  of 
1812,  stiflailated  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and 
oau&ed  a  great  demand  for  skilled  and  ordinary  workers. 
The  latter  could  only  be  obtained  in  Europe,  for  the 
native  population  preferred  to  become  independent  land- 
owners. And  as  manufacturing  ^bs  an  important  New  Eng- 
land industry,  many  aliens  cniae  to  its  shores, 

M^^spachusetts  felt  the  need  of  regulation  of 
iBBsigration  in  1831.     In  that  ye^r  a  la^  \<*rtp  parsed  which 
provided  that  any  vessel  arriving  ^ith  alien  passengers 
shall  give  a  list  of  names  and  port  of  embarkation  and 
give  a  bond  for  tSOO  for  each  passenger.    Selectmen  may 
dispense  'ith  bonds  according  to  their  judgment  and  shall 
dispense  '^ith  them  if  vessel  pays  15  for  each  alien. 
This  law  was  passed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  state  frcm  foreign  prupers. 

From  1635  to  i860  immigration  increased  sharply. 

1.  Monthly  Anthology    Boston    Vol.  6,  p;  383 

3.  Boston  Record  Cora.  City  Doc.  #  75,  Vol.  11,  p. 42. 

3,  1831  ilaes.  Laws:  Chap.   160,  p.  719. 
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Due  to  revolution  in  Germany  and  f  mine  in  Ireland  large 
nuffibere  of  people  came  to  the  United  States.    This  large 
increase  in  new-comers  aroused  fesx  and  hostility  Isrge- 
i;  Xy  directed  toward  the  Catholics.    A  •Uatlve  American* 
movement  was  started  to  attempt  to  keep  out  foreigners 
and  place  native  Americans  in  office.     In  Mf^esachusetts 
the  movement  had  a  large  following  and  in  Boston  in  1834 
occurred  riots  and  the  burning  of  a  convent  in  Charles- 
town.    This  was  the  first  actual  anti-Catholic  outbreak. 
Boston  and  Hew  York  were  the  strongholds  of  the  anti- 
foreign  movements^  and  in  1845  there  was  a  Natl vie t 

X, 

mayor  in  Boston.  *    The  Governor         legislature  in  1855 

were  Know- Nothings  whose  party  program  was  directed 

3. 

chiefly  aigainst  the  Catholics.        The  Know-Nothing  party 
was  strongest  in  Congress  in  1854,  but  was  always  a  mi- 
nority.   By  1864  the  Representation  in  Congress  had  gone 
and  the  party  dieappeiired.    The  period  was  one  of  canal 
and  railroad  building  in  the  expansion  of  the  country. 

Six  yecrs  after  the  1831  law,  Massachusetts 

provided  for  inspection  of  alien  passengers  and  also 

3. 

for  a  head  tax.        Selectmen  were  authorized  and  required 
to  appoint  officers  to  exe'^mine  passengers.    The  law  pro- 
vided that  any  lunatic,  idiot,  mpimed,  aged  or  infirm 
person,  incompetent  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  to 

1.  U.  S.  Im?r)igration  Beport:  vol,  39,  pp.  9,10,11,  14. 

2.  American  Crusader:  Boston    July  13,  1854. 

3.  Maes.  Laws  1837    Chap.  338  p.  370. 
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maintain  himself,  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  until 
the  master,  owner,  agent  or  consignee  gr  ve  a  :|1000  bond 
that  he  would  not  become  a  public  charge  within  ten  yenrs. 
In  addition,  for  every  pr^Bsenger  landed,  |3  must  be  paid 
and  this  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  foreign 
paupers • 

In  1848,  a  superintendent  of  alien  pn8f?enger8 
was  appointed  in  each  city  and  town  by  the  state.  The 
master  of  a  vessel  must  report  within  twenty  four  hours 
under  oath,  the  name,  age,  sex,  occupp-tion,  place  of 
birth,  last  place  of  residence  and  condition  of  each  pas- 
senger.   Destitute  or  sick  passengers  were  permitted  to 
land  and  an  action  for  debt,  if  hid  were  given  in  ten 
years  could  be  brot  against  the  vessel.    The  State  Treas- 
urer was  to  Fwblish  three  times  a  year,  abstracts  of  ac- 
counts, bonds  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  passengers. 
The  above  facts,  together  with  the  time  and  piece  of 
landing,  name  of  vessel,  names  of  obligators  in  bonds, 
names  of  sick  and  passengers  permitted  to  land  without 
giving  bond  were  to  be  sent  to  the  clerks  of  all  Maesa- 
chusette'  cities  and  towns. ^'    In  1849,  these  acts  and 
Bimil'^r  laws  passed  by  other  states,  were  declared  \incon- 
etitutional  by  the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
thet  only  Congress  had  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 


1.  Mass.  Laws  1848    Chap.  313. 


jwith  foreign  countries.  * 

In  1851,  a  State  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Allen  Passengers  was  constituted  as  a  supervising  body 
over  the  town  superintendent  of  alien  passengers ,  The 
Boston  superintendent  was  made  a  menber  of  this  board 

Iwhich  reported  to  the  Governor  and  Council-  who  were  to 

li 

report  to  the  legislature.*^*    The  follof-ing  year  the 
coap  nies  were  required  to  give  a  bond  for  |300  which 
might  De  cc»usuted  by  payment  of  $B  for  p  esengere  other 

than  the  sick  and  der>titute.    This  requirement  was  the 

4 

law  for  twenty  years.  '    The  office  of  Supt.  of  Alien 

Passengers  was  abolished  in  1863  and  his  duties  given 

5. 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

'  In  1883,  convicts  were  forbidden  admission 

and  corporations  which  brot  strangers  into  the  State 

6 

for  1  bor  must  give  a  bond  for  their  support.    The  let- 
ter provision  was  ^^^imed  at  the  railroad  companies. 
Boston  would  be  affected  by  any  such  inflow  of  persons 
by  land  as  it  is  the  tersiinus  of  the  different  New  Eng- 
land railroad  lines  as  well  a&  steamship  lines.     In  this 
year  the  United  States  began  to  supervise  imreigr'jtion. 

With  the  gre:it  increriBe  in  immigration  in  the 
eighties  rose  another  political  organization  to  oppose 

1.      Howard       383    Passenger  Cases, 

3.  Acts  &  Resolves  1851    Chap,  343.  " 

3.  Acts  8r  Resolves  1852    Chap.  379. 

4.  Acts  &  Resolves  1873    Chap,  169. 

5.  Acts  &  Resolves  1863    Ch-p,  240  sec.  6, 

6.  Mass.  Public  Statutes     1888    Chap  86. 


jilt.    This  party  also  was  aimed  at  the  Catholics  and 
again  Massachusetts^  with  Boston  as  a  leader,  was  a  cen- 

!i 

||  ter  of  opposition  to  them.    For  a  short  time  the  party's 
ntimbers  were  considerable,  but  they  rapidly  declined  af- 
ter 1896.  "^^ 

Turn  to  the  federal  laws  which  now  control  iw- 
migration  thru  Boston  as  well  ap  the  rest  of  the  ports 
of  entry  in  the  land.    The  United  States  passed  its  first 
laws  concerning  immigration  in  1819,    These  laws  stated 
the  minimum  amount  of  space  that  should  be  allowed  per 
passenger  and  also  declared  that  masters  of  vessels  en- 
tering U.  S.  ports  should  furnish  certain  inforraytion 
concerning  passengers.    As  a  result,  stntistics  of  immi- 
gration begin  with  1830.    Since  that  time  the  scope  of 
the  regulations  has  broadened,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  taken  control  of  the  immigration  service. 

The  main  features  of  the  inclusive  United 
States  Immigration  Law,  passed  February  5,  1917,  are  an 
increase  in  the  head  tax  to  |8;  excluded  classes  are 
those  who  cannot  sarn  their  own  living,  disesaed,  be- 
cause of  mental  or  physical  defects,  convicts,  polyga- 
mists,  anarchists,  prostitutes  or  persons  deriving  any 
income  from  prostitution,  contract  laborers,  persons 
whose  p-ssage  is  paid  wholly  or  partly  by  another, 

1.  Policy  and  Power  of  the  A.  P.  A.         J.  H.  Traynor, 
President  of  th3  A.  P.  A.    No.  Am.  Review,  Vol.  162. 


Btowawnys  and  children  under  sixteen.    The  longitude  and 
latitude  clause  excludes  the  people  of  India  and  Siain 
and  the  islands  adjacent  to  them;  it  excludes  all  aliens 
over  sixteen  years  who  are  cap'?ble  of  reading  and  cannot 
read  in  some  l-inguage.    Encouragement  of  immigration  toy 
advertising  in  foreign  countries  is  forbidden.  Certain 
statistics  must  be  furnished.    Medical  inspection  is 
provided  for.    Aliens  refused  admissicn  are  returned  at 
the  expense  of  the  company  bringing  them,  deportation 
of  certain  aliens  is  established,  a  division  of  infor- 
mation to  help  distribute  aliens  is  maintained  and  the 
discharging  of  alien  seamen  in  the  United  States  is 
guarded.    The  Chinese  are  excluded  by  earlier  laws  and 
the  Japanese  by  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 
Direct  limitation  of  immigration  is  obtained  at  the 
present  time  by  the  reading  test  and  by  the  3^  law  of 
1931  (extended  to  June  30,  1984).    The  later  law  allows 
only  3f>  of  any  nationality  in  the  United  States  accor- 
ding to  the  census  of  1910  to  enter  in  any  one  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  immigration  to 
Boston,  the  number  of  foreign  born  who  use  it  as  a  gate- 
way to  the  interior  and  those  who  settle  in  the  city  re 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  entering  the  United 
States.    Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 


the  population  of  Boston  showed  a  email  growth  with  a 
decrease  in  the  years  1750-80  due  to  "the  Indian  wars 
and  people  moving  to  the  Southern  colonies"  and  the 
siege  of  the  town  during  the  Revolution. 


Polls 


Total  Population  Fetlm^ted 


1. 


1687 


173R 

1733 
1735 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 


1781 
1784 


1330 


3000 

3500 
3637 
3935 
3331 
3043 
3972 


1752  —  2789 


1778  —  2348 


3360 
3174 


1680 

4500 

1690 



7000 

1700 

6700 

1710 

— 

9000 

1720 

11000 

1730 

13000 

1740 

1700 

1750 

15631 

1760 

15631 

1765 

15520 

1770 

155^0 

1776 

2719 

1780 

10000 

IffiffiigrcHts  from  Ireland  first  appesxed  in  the 
Colony  in  numbers  in  the  years  following  1700.  Famine 
in  1740  increased  the  stream  froai  that  country,  but  the 
great  insnigrat ion  began  with  the  famine  of  1848.  Then 
they  began  coming  to  Boeton  by  thousends.    Not  only  were 


1.  Boston  Record  Com,  City  Toe.  93    p.  4 


the  causes  of  immigration  economic,  but  there  were  also 
political  and  religious  differences  and  disabi li ties. 

The  next  great  addition  of  a  foreign  people 
occurred  in  the  early  nineties  when  the  Jews,  fleeing 
from  the  religious  peraecutione  of  Russia,  arrived  in 
great  nuBPbers.    This  was  a  woveraent  of  fsjsilies  as  con- 
trasted with  the  previous  Irish  and  later  Italians  who 
were  either  unitarried  persons  or  men  who  had  left  their 
families  behind. 

The  Boston  Italians  are  mainly  from  the  south 
of  Italy  where  the  soil  and  system  of  agriculture  have 
kept  thf5  inhabitants  barely  above  the  subsistence  level. 
Added  to  this  are  he?ivy  taxes  and  only  slight  develop- 
ment of  nianufacturing.     In  Boston  they  have  vorked  on 
the  South  St  t ion  and  the  digging  of  the  subways.  Ital- 
ian woman  work  in.  the  mh^ket  gardens  north  and  west  of 
Boston  returning  to  the  city  at  night.    The  candy  fac- 
tories employ  many  young  girls. 

Political  disnbiiities  have  helped  to  bring 
both  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  rhile  the  Armenians  have 
been  driven  out  by  relig;lou8  perRecution.    The  coming  of 
the  Greeks  is  to  better  themeelves  and  this  applies  also 
to  the  Syrians  ?^nd  Chinese, 

In  general,    he  movement  of  immigrants  has 
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been  ?n  econcmic  one,  increasing  in  volume  as  conditions 
at  home  grew  unf?5vorable  or  industry  here  picked  ur;. 
The  news  is  spread  by  newspapers,  Inbor  agents  and  let- 
tors  to  folks  at  home.    Scattered  thru  eaoh  foreign 
group  in  the  city  are  the  steamship  and  money  order 
agents  in  order  to  make  eany  the  sending  of  money  and 
tickets  in  the  letters.     The  irrn igrstion  law  if  strictly 
enforced  would  disbar  all  who  are  helpod  in  this  way. 

The  first  United  States  Census  which  was  taken 
in  1790  gives  the  population  of  Boston  as  18,320  and  the 
growth  hae  been  constant  since  that  time.    Large  increases 
of  iBffiigration  have  correspondeci  with  large  increases  in 
population. 

 Boston  

Population  Increase 

1790    18,320 

1800   —    34,937  6,617 

1810                 33,787  8,850 

IQP,0  43,308  9,511 

1825  (city)  5G,277  14,979 

1830                 61  ,392  3,115 

1835  (city)  76,603  17,211 

1840                 93,383  14,380 

1845  (city) 114, 366  30,983 

1850                136,801  ^B,bl5 

1855  (city)160,49C  33,609 

1860                177,040  17,350 

1865  (city )192, 318  14,478 

1870               250,5"56  58,308 

1875  (city)341,919  91,393 

1880               36^,4:39  30,9^^0 

1885   (city) 390, 393  27,554 


Boston 


PopulPtlon  Increnne 


IB^-O              446,507  56,114 

1895               496,920  50,413 

1900               560,892  £3,973 

1905               595,380  34,488 

1910               670,585  7b /d03 

1915               745,439  74,854 

1930  '  748,060  3,621 


Immigrant  Aliens 
Total  number  arrivals  at  Boston  during  5  year  periods 

Paeeengers  Arrived 

—  84,868 

-  127,479 

—  70,780 

-  308,718 

—  171,139 

—  121,907 

—  82,431 

-  353,304 

-  363,691 

-  324,735 
  43,843 

Faesen^^ere  Arrived  Bee  ton  and  Cher  lee  town 


1830 

 861 

1870 

1835 

  4,582 

1875 

1830 

  7,639 

1880 

1835 

—  14,100 

1885 

1840 

—  17,408 

1890 

1845 

—  36,954 

1895 

1850 

—127,938 

1900 

1855 

—  119,068 

1905 

1856- 

1910 

1860 

—  50,076 

1915 

1865 

—  30,292 

1920 

1820 

 861 

1833 

  3,340 

1 

  1,013 

A 

 ;^,93i 

2 

  1,003 

5 

  3,168 

3 

 672 

6 

  3,P58 

4 

7 

  3,873 

5 

 ^58 

8 

 S  > 

6 

  1.170 

9 

  3,046 

7 

  1,858 

1840 

  5,361 

8 

  1,496 

1 

  B,643 

9 

  1,595 

3 

 B,(y3i 

1830 

  1,5^0 

3 

^  3,654 

1 

  1,417 

4 

  6,355 

2 

  3,344 

5 

  10,281 

Paaaengers  Arrived  Boston  and  Charlestown. 


1846    13,998 

7    30,745 

8    33,102 

9    39,490 


1851    ^5,187 

3    31,831 

3    35,833 

4    37,483 

5    17,735 


1850    31,503 


The  figures  for  each  year  for  all  pr.neengere  arriv- 
ing at  Boston  from  1830-1855  show  the  relatively  siaall 
numbers  who  were  coming  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     From  1830  to  1830  immigration  totalled 

only  128,050  fox  the  whole  country  and  for  many  years 

1 

previous,  it  was  trifling  in  amount.  '    Yet  considering 
the  population  of  the  time,  the  increase  of  the  decade 
1845-1855  is  as  great  as  the  increase  of  1905-1915  and 
caused  even  greater  f e  r  as  to  the  results.    The  former 
great  increase  in  immigration  produced  a  political  party, 
the  second  an  Immigration  Commission. 

A  cross  section  of  the  immigration  to  Boston  1830- 
1845  from  the  United  Kingdom  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year.    For  the  period,  immigration  from 
that  country  averaged  57^  of  all  passengers  landed. 


1.  Mass.  Census  1905    Vol.  I     p.  39. 
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ITqifeer  of  passengers  born  In  the  United  Kingdom 
arriving  at  Boston  and  Che rlec town  and  registered 
in  the  Ciictoas  Reuse,  ^' 


1820-1   

203 

1833-4   

2,036 

1-2  

377 

4-5  

1,473 

2-3  

321 

5-G  

3,374 

3-4  

166 

6-7  

1,876 

4-5  

290 

7-8  

1,269 

5-6  

373 

8-9  

1,025 

6-7  

750 

c._4o  

1,547 

7-8  

946 

1840-1   

3,564 

8-9  

832 

1-2  

4,803 

9-30  

899 

3-3  

3,137 

1830-1   

777 

3-4  

3,374 

1-3  

931 

4-5  

5,146 

2-3  —  1 

,115 

5-6  

7,513 

Seybert  for  the  year  1817,  from  the  reoord 
given  by  the  CuBtoua  House,  notes  that  at  Boston  the 

2 

following  passengers  landed  from  foreign  countries:  * 

froB 

Great  Britain     Germany  and       France  Italy 
and  Ireland  Holland 

960  33  43  7 

British 

North  America     West  Indies       All  other  Total 

foreign 
countries 

837  171  151  2,200 


1.  Chickering:  Popul'ition  and  Iimiigra tion    p.  38 

Published  1846. 

2.  Seybert:  Statistical  Annals    p.  29       Published  1818. 
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While  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Immigration 
waa  siOBtly  to  ihe  south  of  MaseachuBetta,  fr<^  that  time 
on,  the  numbers  landing  in  Boston  increaaed  and  from 
185b  on,  she  ranks  next  to  New  York  as  a  port  of  entry. 
The  diaturbed  conditiona  during  the  late  war  ?»re  reapon- 


slble  for  the  showing  in  1919  and  1930. 


Imnigrant 

Arrivals 

Boston  -nd 

Hew  York 

Phila- 

Balti- 

S^.n Tian 

Ch^r lea town 

delphia 

more 

Cisco 

1856  - 

14,353 

40,757 

6,933 

6,105 

5,664 

1860  - 

8,807 

111,461 

3,436 

6,709 

1865  - 

10,007 

l*^  0,372 

1,560 

4,457 

3,330 

1870  - 

33,028 

256,354 

1,016 

11,537 

5,949 

1875  - 

17,645 

130,994 

9,929 

6,055 

18,286 

1880  - 

34,063 

363,7J?6 

?1,737 

17,394 

7,153 

1885  - 

35,660 

287,323 

33,482 

15,928 

1,118 

1890  - 

39,813 

364,086 

22,658 

27,178 

3,606 

1895  - 

30,473 

219,006 

35,863 

7,081 

i,340  a. 

ISOO  - 

15,754 

341,713 

16,134 

•?7,564 

5,165 

1914  - 

80,450 

992,573 

59,539 

40,004 

9,800 

1919  - 

668 

61,757 

403 

385 

Id ,  396  y. 

1930  - 

17,007 

330,549 

4,845 

355 

32,698 

For  the  years  1915-1919  inclusive,  the  immigrant 
aliens  destined  to  M; eaachuaetts  were  108,948  and  the 
emigrant  aliens  departing  from  the  St??te  were  43,420 
leriving  a  net  increrse  of  65,528  for  the  Str^te.  It 


should  be  remembered  that  this  period  covered  the  years 
of  the  war.^* 

a.  ImirigrrUion  in  the  United  Stf^tes:     p.  4363    Tub.  1903 

b.  Report  of  Com.  Gen.  of  iTyimigr-nion:  1920 
1.  Boston  Mxinicipal  Register:     1921,  p.  335 

In  the  year  HaesachueettB  etnnde  second  in 
the  exceed  of  iiPTnigr-'mt  aliens  over  eirigr^nt  aliens. 


The  record  is  a  follows. 


• 

iBnnigrant 

It^igT'^nt 

Excess 

of 

Aliens 

Aliens 

Immigrant 

Aliens. 

New  York 

106,630 

88,713 

17,917 

u d 8 8 8 cnu s e X X8 

16,490 

25,104 

Texns 

39,115 

23,169 

16,946 

California 

33,503 

13,614 

18,888 

Michigan 

28,337 

13,931 

15,396 

Penney It  nia 

37,637 

44,156 

16,519 

decrease 

Illinois 

16,964 

17,951 

987 

« 

Ne?.  Jersey 

16,666 

14,310 

2,456 

Ohio 

15,377 

39,543 

14,166 

decrease 

•  Prinoir-'al 

destinations 

in  United  States 

Report  of 

Com.  Gen.  of 

Ifflmigration 

.  1930 

Boston  is  not  only  the  port  of  entry  for  the 


people  v'ho  intend  to  settle  there,  but  also  the  gate- 
way for  those  who  are  going  to  move  on  into  Mnesachu- 
setts  and  the  other  8t*?tes  in  New  England.    A  picture 
of  the  races  who  enter  Massachusetts  ports  (and  the 
large  eiajority  enter  by  wr?y  of  Boston)  shows  wh=it  is 
happening  in  that  city  as  well  ae  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory.   From  1850  to  1890  is  noticed  the  beginnings  of 
the  rooveffient  of  population  from  Russia,  Poland,  Italy, 
Greece  and  Austria  Hungary.    The  emigrating  American 
to  western  Canada  hae  its  oounterp'^rt  in  ihe  imisigrant 
from  British  ?Jorth  America, 


M-^Beoohustrttfi  Arrivals  of  Allen  f  - eoeniterfi  and 


InaaiKr;  nls  in  the  United  gtr^tOB 


1860 

loop 

1870 

Xp^O 

lie 

581 

Hcmgary 

14 

CI  'J 

TOO 

other  Auj*tria 

( except  Poland  iO 

133 

rs  f  e 

355 

3,8 

1 ,  148 

BelgiisB 

36 

38 

104 

■i  19 

Deasark 

181 

313 

FrftBce 

805 

1,380 

1,6  fv 

d ,  id 

,5  ,  o  r  o 

Gere any 

4,417 

9,838 

13,077 

16,  -PS 

o8,04U 

Greece 

33 

Oil 

41 

Itsly 

197 

^  ii  /Ik 

4J>4 

lie 

a  ,Uap 

ir«ther  lands 

138 

4oU 

ouy 

Korway 

68 

XfX 

Poland 

fi  1 

at  a 

DC  A 

o  ,  o  %  Jl 

Portugal 

9fi8 

735 

1  161 

*  ,  AW* 

3  Ofel 

Bub&ia 

61 

154 

463 

7,3£^ 

Spain 

178 

145 

179 

Sll 

3C^ 

a&3 

685 

1,386 

4,756 

18,6B4 

Switzerland 

73 

335 

491 

604 

1,053 

Turkey 

14 

16 

50 

103 

310 

Makg,^^  Wale« 

16,699 

34,168 

31,675 

4a, 136 

77,937 

Sootlond 

4,469 

6,855 

&,003 

12,507 

31,909 

Ireland 

lli>,9X7 

185,454 

si6,l;ao 

: -26,700 

359, uoa 

Brltieb  B.A. 

15,868 

27,069 

70,055 

119,30B 

207,601 

Weet  Indies 

303 

3^i6 

4or 

834 

a.  Tr«'5Stiry  Dept.  Prepared  by  tbe  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics:    Portion  of  Quarterly  Report  #U 
Series  189^-3  103. 


In  1900  this  imndgrant  mcveiEent  had  given  the 


State  a  foreign  born  population  of  846,324  which  in- 
creased to  1^053,797  in  1910,  among  thn  following  nation- 
alitiee: 

Foreign  Bom  Population  a» 

1900  1910 

Africa   139 

Asia  (except  3,140 
China 
Japan  and 
liiiia ) 

Atlantic  Isle,     4,433    11,138 

Aufitralia   864 

Austria    3,955    35,455 

BelgiujB    510    1,745 

Bohemia    810 

Canada  Eng.       158,753    160,973 

(inc ludee 

Newfl.)      1,751 

Canada  Fr .  —  134,416   1L^4,G59 

Central  A/e.   330 

China   2,681 

Cuba    108 

Denmark   8^470    3,403 

England  — —  8^,346    93,465 

yinlaiid   5,104    10,744 

Fr  .nee    3,905    5,916 

Germrny    31,395    3C,554 

Greece   1,843    11,413 

Holland   1'93    1,592 

Hung-ry  — ^     1,996 

Ireland   ??4^,:  16   ■:?2,S6? 

Italy    33,785    85,056 

Norway   3,335    5,43S 

Poland  lv:,603 

Portu^.c.l  '  13,453   35,445 

RuftBla  36,963  117,-^60 

Scotland    ?4,333   <   "8,411 

Sweden   :^3,193    39,560 

Switzerland  1^377    1,341 

Turkey  — —      ,896    16,138 

Wnlec   Veeo    1,513 

Went  Indies    -  985 

a.  United  Stales  CensuE     1900.  P^^rt  I.  p.  733 

"          •           *  1910.  S65 


Ccttparlng  the  Massachueetts  population  by  dec 


ades  from  1850  to  1930,  it  is  found  that  the  HBtive  born 
increased  from  830,066  to  3,772,011  while  the  foreign 
born  increased  from  164,024  to  1,080,345.    In  1860,  the 
number  born  in  Ireland  amounted  to  185,434  or  15. 06^  Of 
the  total  population  and  equalled  7l,B8f.  of  all  the  for- 
eign born»    In  per  cents,   the  nritive  born  decreased  from 
83. 13^  to  70. 80^  while  the  foreign  born  increased  from 
16.18^.  to  28.40f.    That  is,  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born 
aearly  doubled. 


Vassachusette 


Foreign  Born 
Humber      ?er  cent 


Native  Born 
number      Per  cent 


1850  164,0'^?4 
1860  360,106 
1870  353,319 
1880  443,491 
1890  657,137 
1900  846,334 
1910  1053,797 
1920  1080,345 


16.18 
31.13 

24.25 
24.88 
29.35 
30.30 
31.20 
28.40 


830,066 
969,286 
1104,033 
1339,594 
1581,806 
1959,022 
2312,619 
2773,011 


83.13 
78.87 
75.75 
75,12 
70.65 
69.80 
68.80 
70.80 


a.  Commerce  ond  Finance  of  United  States:  p.  4343 

June,  1903 
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The  increase  every  five  years  both  in  number 

and  per  cent  of  native  and  foreign  born  in  the  State  is 

given  in  the  following  table: 

Maseachueetts 

Increase  in  native  nnd  foreign  bom  1850-1905 

Native  bom  Foreign  bom 


Per  cent 

NuBber 

Per  cent 

a. 

1  OCR 

over 

DO  ^DJLD 

O  X  ,  u  09 

1860 

n 

1855 

83,854 

9.45 

14,843 

G.05 

1865 

n 

1860 

30,585 

3.15 

5,380 

2.07 

1870 

1865 

102,487 

10.23 

87,833 

33.08 

1875 

■ 

1870 

128,976 

11.68 

65,585 

18.56 

1880 

R 

1875 

106,586 

8.64 

34,587 

5.87 

1885 

a 

1880 

75,680 

5.65 

83,376 

18.80 

1890 

■ 

1885 

166,533 

11.77 

130,370 

24.73 

1895 

tl 

1890 

153,477 

9.70 

107,793 

16.40 

1900 

« 

1895 

333,769 

12.90 

81,394 

10.64 

1905 

tl 

1900 

136,614 

6.46 

71,720 

8.47 

1910 

« 

1905 

319,430 

10.48 

135,753 

14.89 

j^l915 

n 

laio 

239,334 

9.91 

97,<J32 

9.22 

^19i^0 

1915 

230,191 

9.05 

70,776 

)e-6.14  de 

ii 

crease 

crease 

When 

the  foreign  born  population  of 

the  Stftte 

is  contrasted  with  that  of  Boston  in  1855  which  is  the 


earliest  date  at  which  figures  are  coaparable,  the  per- 
centages show  21. 79^  and  38.85^  respectively.    This  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  new-comers  to  settle  at  the  port  of 
landing.    In  the  interval  1855-1930  they  have  gradually 
spread  thru  the  8t<?te,  so  that  at  the  latter  date,  the 
percentage  for  Massaohusette  is  28.4  and  for  Boston  32.10. 
During  this  time,  Boeton's  per  cent  of  foreign  born  h.s 


a.  Mass.  Census  1905    Vol.  I  p.  40:     1915  p.  311 

b.  U.  S.  Census  1920.  Mass.  Populf^tion:  Bulletin  p. 2. 


not  varied  grestly.     It  wae  lowest  In  1880  st  31.64^  and 
highest  in  1855  at  38. 85^.    Probably    a  considerable  in- 
crease in  per  cent  of  foreign  born  occurred  in  1840-50 
at  the  time  of  large  imnigration  of  Irish. 


Boston 


•Native 

born 

Foreign  born 

Hunger 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

1980 

507,916 

66.90 

238,919 

32.10 

1916 

477, a85 

64.03 

268,154 

35.97 

1910 

414,974 

63.29 

240,722 

36.71 

1905 

385,633 

64.77 

209,747 

35  •  <-'3 

1900 

363,763 

64.85 

197,139 

35.15 

1895 

316,532 

63.70 

180,398 

36.30 

1890 

390,305 

61.73 

158,172 

35,37 

1885 

357,098 

65.86 

133,295 

34.14 

1880 

348,013 

68.36 

114,796 

31.64 

1875 

334,914 

65.78 

117,005 

34,  53 

1870 

163,540 

64.  8 

87,986 

35.13 

18G5 

139,168 

65.77 

68,966 

34.23 

1860 

111,788 

63.67 

63,791 

r56.33 

1855 

98,018 

61.15 

62,353 

38.85 

Boston  took  its  own  census  in  1850  and  1855 
and  while  the  classification  of  foreign  born  differs 
froBi  that  ih  use  at  present,  some  light  is  thrown  on 
conditions  in  the  city  at  the  time.     In  both  these  enu- 
merations, children  of  foreigners  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  '7re  classed  as  of  the  same  nativity  as  their 
parents.    The  only  foreign  born  mentioned  by  nnme  are 
Irish  and  Germas,  all  other  nationalities  being  lumped 
vmder  the  head  of  "other  foreign  bom"    The  heading 


a,  Mass.  Census  1906    Vol.  I  P.  41. 


"per  cent  of  pnrte"  in  the  1850  census  me^ns  oor  cent 
of  foreign  born.    The  notation  in  made  that  of  the 
63,466  foreign  born  th?5t  45^  of  them  are  iinder  31  years 
of  age, 

Boston  City  Caneus .  1850 

*iriBh  by  birth  Number       ^  of  whole         f  of  parts 

and  their  children  popul-^tion 

52,933  38.13  83.39 

V 

Germans  by  birth 

and  their  children       3,666  1.92  4.30 

Foreign  born  7.877  5,68  13.41 

Total  45.75  TOO^ 

Amerloane*  75,333  54.27 

The  ceneue  of  1855  shows  that  the  city's 

■foreigners  and  their  children  under  tw&nty-onb  y-ars 

of  sge"  had  increased  to  85,507.     The  Irish  numbered 

68,611,  the  Germans  4587  and  all  others  13,309.  The 

population  of  the  city  both  by  number  and  per  cent  is 

shown  for  the  years  1845,  1850,  1855  for  American  and 

foreign  bom.  Boston 

Populaticm  Per  Cent 

Year       American       Foreign         American  Foreign 

1845  77,077  37,289  67.40  3<?.60 

1850  75,323  63,466  54.37  45.73 

1855  75,9S3  85,507  47.03  53.98 


a.  Bo£;ton  City  Doc.  #60 
•    The  report  obeervee  th  t  "all  proper  endeavors 

Should  be  made  to  maintain  in  Boston  a  large  predom- 
in-jnce  of  native  born  citizens," 
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h  It  aleo  shOTS  the  nmEber  of  native  and  foreign 

■I 

born  Ir  e-ch  ward  and  the  gain  cr  lose  froffi  3850  to  1855. 
fhe  natire  born  decreased  In  the  five  years  In  six  of 
jfche  twelve  wards  while  the  foreign  born  increased  In 
eleven  of  the  twelve.    The  greatest  nuatoere  of  the  for- 
eign bom  -ere  located  In  East  Boeton,  North  End  ?5nd 
Bouth  Boston 

i'           native  Population                Foreign  Population 
Iward  1B5S     1850    Gain    Loss    Ward  X85S    1850    Gain  Loss 


'  1. 

i 

I.  3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
,  10. 
1  11. 
13. 


670y 
7285 
5923 
4349 
7306 
8980 
4043 
4990 
5687 
6357 
7117 
7087 


7836 
5503 
6407 
4911 
7396 
8034 
5408 
5664 
5895 
5893 
5986 
6500 


1783 


10 
946 


464 

1131 

587 


1037 

485 
563 


1365 
674 

308 


1. 

3.  8678 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7353 
od63 
3132 
3617 

7.  14387 

8.  7700 

9.  3854 
6196 
6147 
9535 


10. 
11. 

13. 


9003 
4349 
5391 
3Db7 
3460 
2190 
11696 
5815 
3032 
4560 
4494 
6809 


3463 
4339 
1862 

662 
427 
36  il 
1886 
822 
1636 
1:653 
3716 


104 


City  75922  75322 


600 
Gain 


City  85507  634^  23041 


These  three  sections  '?re  centers  of  foreign 
i>orn  people  to-dgy  (1922).     In  East  Boftton  (wsrds  1  and 

3)  which  was  formerly  all  Irish,  the  Italians,  located 
!    on  the  water  front  are  in  the  najority  -ith  English 
speaking  Canadians  second.    Charles town  (Wards  3  and  4) 
and  South  Boston  (Wards  9  and  10)  are  still  largely 
Irish.    Ward  5  which  includes  the  North  End  and  most 
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Of  the  West  End  is  the  only  wurd  in  which  the  foreign 
born  exceed  the  native  horn.    The  North  End  is  the  home 
of  the  biggest  Italian  and  Polish  colonies,  while  the 
West  End  is  the  chief  Hebrew  center.    The  Istter  race  is 
spreading  out  to  the  "TJew  York*  streets  in  the  South  End 
and  to  Dorchecter,  particularly  ^ard  21,    Greeks  f?re 
found  on  Curve  Street  (off  Broadi^ay  Extension)  and  Knee- 
land  StreetB;  Syrians  on  Hudson  Street  and  Armenians  on 
Kneeland,  Tyler  and  HudBon  Streets,    The  western  end  of 
South  Boston  contains  moBt  of  the  Lithuanians  and 
another  group  of  Poles  is  situated  in  Washington  village 
(at  the  edge  of  South  Boston  and  Roxbury).    The  English 
speaking  Canadians  are  scattered  thru  all  the  wards  of 
the  city.    The  Chinese  ore  located  on  Oxford  and  Tyler 
Streets, 

The  follovsing  table  gives  the  principal  for- 
eign born  groups  in  the  city  and  their  per  cent  of  in- 
crease for  both  1910-  1915  and  1910-19S0. 


BoBton 


Nativity  of  Foreign  Born  Population 


1855 

1865 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Armenia 

British  America 

5850 

13818 

33156 

33294 

50383 

Austria  (exclu- 

134 

111 

391 

1115 

sive  of  Poland) 

Fncland 

3950 

4191 

6090 

9319 

13759 

13483 

Belffium 

31 

58 

138 

331 

Finland 

63S 

■peninark: 

76 

196 

353 

675 

France 

378 

367 

615 

795 

875 

1003 

Gorinariv  (exclu— 

3376 

3790 

5608 

7402 

1 0368 

10524 

sive  of  Poland) 

Greece 

IS 

34 

39 

381 

Hunear V 

3 

38 

188 

330 

Ireland 

46337 

42335 

56900 

64793 

71441 

70147 

Italy 

345 

366 

264 

1377 

4118 

13738 

Li  thuania 

Hew  Brunswick 

Hewf  oundland 

Norway 
Nova  Bcoiia 

137 

236 

861 

1145 

- 

Poland  (inclu- 

164 

437 

954 

3832 

ding  Austrian 

German  and  Rus- 

sian Poland) 

Por  tugal 

187 

505 

469 

597 

891 

882 

Prince  Edward 

Islr^nd 

Russia  * 

IGS 

345 

4305 

Scotland 

1303 

1344 

1795 

3662 

4490 

14995 

Sweden 

354 

369 

647 

1450 

3413 

4473 

Syria 

Turkey** 

600 

Wales 

88^ 

45 

West  Indies 

loa 

146 

189 

371 

390 

456 

•  Excludes  Finland  and  Polf?.nd 
**  Excludes  Ararenia  and  Syria 


a.  Compiled  from  census  statistics.    Mass  State  Census 
figures  for  1855,  1865,  1915;  U.  S.  Census  figures 
for  all  other  years. 


Boston 


Nativity  of  Foreign  Born  Population 

rer  cent  of  Increase 


1910 

1915 

1930 

1910-1915 

1910-1930 

Armenia 

360 

898 

1473 

149,4 

British  Aaerica 

Auetria  (exclu- 

1895 

3107 

1530 

64.0 

-19.3 

sive  of  Poland 

England 

13075 

14003 

13408 

7.1 

-  5.1 

Belgium 

Bin land 

369 

655 

580 

77.5 

Denmark 

935 

France 

1013 

1091 

1369 

7.8 

35.3 

Germany  (exclu- 

907a 

8403 

5915 

-7.4 

-54,8 

sive  of  Poland) 

Greece 

696 

3917 

3054 

319.1 

338.7 

Hungary 

Ireland 

67856 

64455 

57011 

-5.0 

-15.9 

Italy 

80569 

4.'^933 

38179 

108.7 

85.6 

Lithuania 

3683 

4137 

New  Brunswick 

7362 

7651 

3,9 

Newfoundland 

4369 

4876 

3797 

11.6 

-35.9 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

1602 

3133 

1875 

33.1 

16.4 

18397 

20989 

14.1 

Poland  (inclu- 

9445 

765C 

ding  Austrian, 

German  and  Rus- 

sian Poland 

Portugal 

1343 

1507 

957 

31.3 

-328 

Prince  Edward 

Island 

4651 

5057 

8.7 

Russia  * 

41669 

38021 

Scotland 

4606 

6134 

6079 

33.3 

10.3 

Sweden 

6707 

7450 

6780 

11.1 

1.0 

Syria 

750 

1960 

1756 

161.3 

134.1 

Turkey  *♦ 

343 

1315 

384.5 

Wales 

309 

293 

-5.5 

lest  Indies 

593 

726 

33.4 

•  Excludes  Finland  and  Poljind 
•*  Excludes  Aimenia  and  Syria 


In  1915  the  State  Census  found  that  Boston 
had  177,285  native  born  and  368,154  foreign  born  and  in 
1920  the  U.  S.  Census  g  ve  the  figures  as  507,916"^*  ard 
240,144  '  respectively.    This  is  a  decrease  in  the  for- 
eign born  of  38,010.     From  1895  to  1905,  the  native  born 
increased  69,111  or  21.83^  and  the  foreign  born  increas- 
ed 29,349  or  16.27^?'    Comparing  Boston    ith  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  United  St^^tee  the  result  shows  that 
it  is  exceeded  by  New  York  alone  in  per  cent  of  foreign 
born. 

Per  cent  of            Per  cent  of 
foreign  bom  forcif^n  p  rentage 

New  York   40.4    78.6 

Chicago    35.7    77.5 

Boston    35.9   74., "3 

Philadelphia   24.7    5«.8 

St.  Louie  18.3    54.2 


At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
had  66.0^  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  and  31.3^  of 
foreign  birth. 

In  1915,  Boston  h^d  the  greatest  nurober  of  any 
place  in  the  State  of  foreign  born  of  the  following 
nationalities. 


1.  By  adding  n- tive  rhite  and  negroes. 

2.  By  adding  foreign  born  white  to  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese  rnd  others, 

3.  Maes.  Census  1905    p.  46. 
a.  U.  S.  Census  1910. 
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a. 

i.  a.  3, 

Ireland           64,455  3C.6  5.5 

Italy               43,938  35.1  3.6 

Russia             41,669  33.7  3,6 

Nova'scotia    20,989  36,5  1.8 

Poland               9,445  11.3  0.9 

Austria  8,403  70,0  0.7 
(excluGive  of 

German  FolariJ) 

New  Brunswick  7,651  22.1  0.6 

Scotland  6,134  19.1  0.5 
Prince  Eaward 

Island              5,067  29.9  0.4 

Hswfounaland  4,b?6  36.7  0.4 
Lithuania  2,683 

Norway               2,132  36.5  0.1 
Syria  1,960 
Turkey  1,315 
(n.o.c. )• 

Vest  InJies         726  40.4 

Wales                   393  19.1 


*  Hot  otherwise  counted 

2.  Per  cent  th.t  colunin  1.  is  of  that 
nationality  in  the  state. 

3.  Percent  that  coluran  1.  is  of  total 
foreign  bom  in  the  etite. 


a.  State  Census  1915 


Boston's  land  area  is  43.9  squire  miles  "-ith 
density  of  16,970.4  to  a  square  rrlle,  with  a  tot?)l  pop- 
ulation of  745,439,  which  is  30.3^  of  the  total  '^tate 
poinil  tion.    The  number  of  farrillee  to  a  square  mile  ie 
3,669.6  and  the  nunber  of  habitations  1,803,5.  Boston 
does  not  h  ve  gre-^t  etre tehee  of  vrioant  l*^nd  surrounding 
her  -  B  many  citiea  do.    Her  only  chance  of  building  ie 
to  the  south  and  west.     The  population  has  increased 
from  448,477  in  1890  to  745,439  in  1915  and  the  per  cent 
of  inore  ae  in  aensity  from  1890  to  1915  w-d  66.2.^' 


1.  State  Census  1915. 
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a.  Areas  of  Wards  -  Bob ton .  1915 


Popula- 

Popula- 

Per cent 

Per  cent 

area 

tion  per 

tion  PST 

of  land 

of  popula— 

acres 

word 

aore  of 

to  whole 

t  i  on  of 

land 

city 

total  r?op— 

Ward 

11 1 '  t  i  on 

1  080 

23  776 

^2.0 

3.yo 

3. 19 

480 

V*' 

41  904 

87. 3 

1.73 

5.63 

422 

??1  016 

4<^ 

^  t.>  «  0 

1  S2 

4 

46  1 

1  46 

2  49 

c 

77  *^7''? 

lO'^  4 

2  71 

10  41 

D. 

<;?  xr> 

Of  f(J<u\J 

117  Q 

1  14 
X  .  x*s 

7 

•  ■  13  ,  v.'Ort 

70  P 

1  fil 
X  .  0  X 

4  71 

**  »  r  X 

* 

f  Q^fJ 

0 

2  82 

14 

Q 
f  • 

'K'K  ft 

''{??ft 

o  Of  f  r  X 

7ft  «^ 

1  1ft 

X  .  X  0 

ooo 

''in  A 

12 

XO  . 

440 

00.  s 

JL  •  n  w 

l"? 

ft<^  ft 

4  10 

14 

21*7   70  Q 

40 

•JmliJ 

15 

0 

1  7fi 

16. 

474 

35,404 

53.6 

1.71 

3.41 

17. 

540 

35,853 

47.9 

1.95 

3.47 

18. 

485 

35,877 

63.4 

1.75 

3.47 

19. 

33,? 46 

41.1 

5.05 

30. 

1,342 

33,95? 

17.1 

4.85 

3.08 

21. 

1,787 

26,499 

14.8 

3.46 

3.55 

33. 

a,  46? 

33, 8 1:^ 

9.7 

3.::i 

r7       "1  f^ 

w  »  X 

33. 

4,743 

31,442 

4.5 

17.13 

3.88 

84. 

3,668 

33,615 

6,3 

13.35 

3.03 

35. 

1,357 

16,401 

13.1 

4.90 

2,20 

36. 

1,383 

18,331 

13.3 

5.00 

3.46 

a.  Boeton  Municipal  Kegister  1918  p. 260. 


The  size  of  the  fanily  in  Boston  has  .lacreaeed 
eligiitly  in  the  score  of  years  following  1895,  the  flg- 
uree  being  4.81  in  1885,  4.78  in  1905  end  4.50  in  1915.^* 
While  in  the  State  for  the  longer  period  of  over  100 
yeore,  a  oimil  :r  showing  appcf.rs,  the  decrease  being  froa 
5.7  in  _i7900  to  4.4  in  I'JQO.^' 

The  average  number  of  persona  per  family  for 

the  City  wae  4,5,  irhich  ie  just  the  same  as  the  average 

for  the  whole  State."""*    For  the  Stste  from  rhe  ycr-xx 

1875-1915,  the  ei^e  of  the  f/^jnily  has  remained  etntlon- 

ary  despite  heavy  imrrdgrst ion.     In  Lawrence  which  haa 

the  largest  per  cent  of  foreign  born  (45.8^)  the  nuaber 

of  persons  per  family  vss  4.9,  while  in  Melrose  ^^ith  the 

largest  per  cent  of  native  born  (80,8f),  the  size  of  the 

farrfily  t/';s  4.1  persons. 

1S15  —  4.5  persons  per  family 
11^05  —  4.6        "  " 
1895  —  4.6        "  I.  • 

1865  —  4.(5        *  *  ■ 

1875  —  4.6        •  "  • 

The  amount  of  immigration  is  shown  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  per  cont  of  chQ  foreign  born  in  oho  St sfce 
which  has  nearly  doubled  from  1850  to  1915,     The  in- 
crer  ee  hae  been  from  16. 5^  to  .     In  i-iie  s-aa  period 

the  native  born  h;;ve  ddcrcrjaed  from  83.8^  to  68. 

1.  Mass.  St-.;te  Census,  1895,  1905,  1915. 

3.  A  Century  of  Popul-  tion  Growth.    U.  S.  Bure-iti  of 

Census  96. 

3.  Census  191S. 


Increase  of  foreign  born 


Total  pop-  "ative  Foreign 
ulc-tion  born  born 


Per  cent  of  total 
population. 

Native  Foreign 
born  born 


1850 

994,514 

830,490 

164,024 

83.5 

16.5 

1855 

1,132,369 

887,106 

^^45,363 

78.3 

31.7 

1865 

1,2C7,091 

1,' 01,545 

?.B5,486 

79.0 

--1.0 

1875 

l,651,9i3 

1,?33,^0R 

4 in, 904 

71.6 

1885 

1,943  141 

1,415,374 

536,867 

73.9 

^^7,1 

1895 

.?,500,183 

1,735,253 

764,930 

69.4 

30.6 

1905 

3,005,680 

3,093,501 

911,179 

69.7 

30.3 

1915 

3,693,310 

2,541,365 

1,153,045 

68.8 

31.3 

a. 

Boston 

-  Arrivals 

«nd  Dep^irtureg 

Admitted 

Departed 

Immigrant 

i^on- 

Emigrant 

non- 

aliens 

ircmigrant 

£1  liens 

eir.ign: 

aiiend 

aliens 

1930 

15,830 

1,187 

634 

453 

IblQ 

374 

394 

343 

187 

1918 

4 

1917 

11,828 

538 

3 

34 

1916 

12,4::.6 

1,129 

4,038 

2,203 

1915 

15,983 

5,335 

9 , 033 

9,403 

1914 

69,365 

11,085 

9,208 

16,509 

1913 

54,740 

11,649 

9,003 

13,216 

1912 

38,783 

10,008 

10,758 

11,986 

^911 

s5,865 

8,433 

6,ei6 

14,046 

1910 

53,617 

8,458 

4,853 

11,219 

1909 

36,318' 

11,677 

7,443 

16,913 

1908 

41,363 

11,003 

8,?:05 

31,931 

a.  U.  S.  CoTRmiasioner  General  of  Imrrlgr -^tion. 
Reports  for  yeajre  given. 


Bon ton  -  Arrivals  and  Depnpturee 
Cltizene  Aliens 


Arrived 

Dep  rted 

Debarred 

Deported 

1920 

2,089 

739 

80 

73 

1919 

528 

413 

23 

46 

1918 

419 

34 

47 

26 

1917 

790 

53 

100 

37 

1916 

1,343 

836 

239 

93 

1915 

10,6.54 

7,284 

141 

97 

1914 

14,816 

16,101 

891 

121 

191;5 

11,894 

13,839 

384 

99 

1912 

10,517 

11,020 

337 

87 

1911 

11,019 

12,645 

530 

95 

1910 

11,325 

552 

107 

1909 

11,284 

179 

107 

1908 

11,745 

338 

136 

1907 

13,420 

578 

In  the  wards  with  a  high  imraigx'int  population 
the  number  of  children  in  the  7-13  years  old  group  vho 
ore  in  Bchool  comppre  favorably  ^r  ith  the  other  w  rde. 
In  the  age  groups  14-15  and  16-17  ye.TS,  there  is  a 
gre-^ter  tendency  to  be  out  of  school.    Tet  when  these 
three  age  groups  ere  compared  by  wards  commencing  with 
the  wprd  of  largest  per  cent  of  foreign  born  descending 
to  the  smallest  per  cent,  the  line  is  irregular.  It 
niay  be  noted  that  there  were  slightly  more  (135)  perocns 
16-17  ye  rs  than  14-15  yeirs. 
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a. 

Boston 

mm                    >                •»  ^  »   

7-15  indue  ive 
attending  school 

Per  cent      7-15  inclusive 
attending    not  attending 
school  school 

Per 
not 

cent 

attend- 

school 

102,573 

92.5 

8.433 

7.5 

16  and  17  yre. 
attending  school 

Per  cent    16  and  17  yrs. 
attending    not  attending 
school  school 

Per 
not 
ine 

cent 
w ttend- 
school 

9,774 

43.3 

12,842 

56.7 

Total  16-17  years 

Ward  ^ard 
1.  2, 

ft  71     1  ^CJ^ 

Ward 
3. 

DO  f 

Ward 
4. 

K.AQ 

Ward 

5. 
1,872 

Ward 

6. 
854 

Number  attending 
school 

tfM  AAA 

XV  r 

586 

303 

Per  cent  atten- 
ding school 

»  O         J.  » 

-  •  o 

31.3  :'r..4 

Nuwber  not  atten- 
ding school 

478 

352 

1,396 

551 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

65.5  68.8 

71.7 

64.2 

68.7  64.8 

Total  16-17  ye-re 

Ward  Ward 
7.  8. 
511  717 

Ward 
9. 
104 

Ward 
10. 

896 

Ward 
11. 

923 

Ward 
12. 

948 

Number  attending 
school 

245  398 

281 

330 

367 

300 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

47.9  54.1 

27.1 

36.8 

3i;.7  31.6 

Vmbeir  not  attenrf- 
ing  school 

266  319 

753 

566 

556 

648 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

52.1  45.9 

7n.9 

63.3 

60.3  68.6 

a.  U.  S.  Census  1920. 

Total  16-17  ye  rs 


Ward    Ward    Ward    Ward    Ward  Ward 
13.      14.      15.      16.      17.  18. 

805      895      893      916      910  987 


NiuBber  attending 

school  301      388      337      557      448  525 

Per  cent  atten- 
ding school  37.3    43.3    37.7    57.9    51.4  53,1 

Nuaber  not  •attend- 
ing school  504      507      556      404      443  462 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school  63.7    56.7    62,3    42,1    48,6  46.9 


Ward    Ward    Ward  *ard    ^ard  Ward 

20.       21.  22.       -^3  34. 

Total  16-17  years       746      833    1080  810      730  753 

N\2]aber  attending 

school                          464      473      539  460      431  355 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school                   62.2    66.7    49.9  56.7    59.0  47.2 

lUBber  not  attend- 
ing school                   282      360      541  350     299  397 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school             37.8    43.3    50.1  43.3    41.0  53.8 


Ward  Ward  City 
25.  26. 

Total  16-17  ye«r8  448  639  33,616 
Nuasber  ?»t tending 

school  257      318  9,774 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school  57.3    50.5  43.3 

NuHber  not  attend-  191  311  12,842 
ing  school 

Per  cent  not  at-  42.7  49.5  56.7 
tending  school 
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a. 

Total  14-15  yeTS 

W^rd 
1. 

a  SO 

Ward 
1419 

Ward 
3. 

%.J  • 

690 

^ard 
4. 

*  • 

545 

Ward 

5. 

1938 

Ward 

814 

Hunbep  ottendinff 
school 

678 

1138 

539 

467 

1431 

666 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

78.8 

79.4 

78.1 

85.5 

73.0 

81. 8 

NuBber  not  attend- 
ing achool 

182 

291 

151 

78 

537 

148 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending Bohool 

21.3 

30.6 

31.9 

14.5 

38.0 

18.3 

Total  14-15  ye.  re 

Ward 
7, 

427 

Ward 
8. 

644 

Ward 
9. 

;067 

Wc?rd 
10. 
838 

Ward 
11. 

900 

Ward 
949 

Number  attending 
school 

365 

560 

784 

663 

731 

773 

Per  cent  f5t tend- 
ing school 

85.4 

86.9 

73.5 

79.1 

81.2 

81.3 

Number  not  attend- 
ing school 

62 

84 

'^83 

175 

169 

177 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

14,6 

13.1 

':'6.5 

30.9 

18,8 

18.7 

Totr"!  14-15  ye  rs 

Ward 
803 

Ward 
14 
^38 

Ward 
868 

Ward 
16. 
919 

Ward 
17. 

870 

Ward 
18. 
937 

Kunber  attendlnflf 
school 

736 

811 

755 

839 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

82.5 

85.6 

83.6 

77.3 

86.7 

88.4 

lumber  not  attend- 
ing school 
Per  cent  not  rit- 
t ending  school 

140 
17.5 

135 
14.4 

143 
16.4 

108 
33.7 

115 
13.3 

108 
11.6 

a.  U.  S.  Census  1920 
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Total  14-15  years 

Ward 
19. 

737 

Ward 

80. 
893 

Ward  Ward 
31.  22. 
1054  757 

Ward 
23. 
740 

Ward 
34. 

819 

Nii»ber  attending 
school 

678 

813 

866  690 

6B0 

718 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

91.9 

91.0 

83.1  91.1 

91.8 

87.6 

Ninaber  not  at  tend- 
in  a  sfihnol 

59 

80 

188  67 

60 

101 

Jk  V  A 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

8.1 

9.0 

17.9  8.9 

8.2 

13.4 

Total  14-15  years 

Ward 
25. 
435 

Ward 
36. 

600 

City 
22,481 

Kiffliber  attending 
school 

395 

540 

18,751 

Per  cenJfc  attend- 
ing school 

90.8 

90.0 

83.4 

Ntmber  not  attend- 
ing school 

40 

60 

3,730 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

9,3 

10.0 

16.6 

Total  7-13  years 

Ward 
1. 

3363 

Ward 
s. 

6348 

Wrrd 
3. 

2649 

Ward 
4. 

1935 

Ward 
5. 

8953 

Ward 
6. 

3230 

Uuraber  attending 
Bchool 

3343 

6049 

2599 

1873 

8617 

3013 

Per  cent  a  ttend- 
ing  school 

96,5 

96.9 

98.2 

96.8 

96.3 

93.3 

Number  not  attend- 
ing school 

120 

199 

50 

62 

336 

217 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

3.5 

3.1 

1.8 

3.2 

3.7 

6.7 

Total  7-13  ye  re 

Ward 

7. 
1495 

Ward 
8. 

2439 

Ward 
9. 

4338 

Ward 
10. 

3397 

Ward 

11 
3446 

Ward 

lii 
3619 

Number  attending 
sohcol 

1395 

2892 

4117 

3.'i30 

3241 

3397 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

93.4 

94.0 

95.0 

94.0 

94.1 

93.9 

HiBBber  not  attend- 
ing school 

100 

147 

231 

167 

205 

222 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending flchool 

6.6 

6.0 

5.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

Total  7-13  years 

Ward 
13. 

3030 

Ward 
14. 

3506 

Ward 
15. 
3181 

Ward 
16. 
3301 

Ward 
17. 
3151 

Ward 
18. 
3587 

Vumber  attending 
school 

2854 

33:^5 

3074 

3007 

30 '5 

3458 

Per  cent  f^ttend- 
ing  school 

94.2 

94.9 

96.7 

91.1 

96.1 

96.7 

Kumber  not  attend- 
ing school 
Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

176 
5.8 

181 
5.1 

107 
3.3 

394 
8.9 

136 
3.9 

129 
3.3 

50. 


Total  7-13  ye  re 

Ward 
19. 

2739 

Ward 
20. 

3168 

Ward  Ward 
21.  22. 

4231  3020 

Ward 
33. 
3917 

Ward 
34. 

3390 

NuBber  attending 
school 

3640 

3037 

3629  3944 

2704 

3338 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

96.5 

95.9 

85.8  97.5 

93.7 

95.6 

niunDer  nox  axxena— 
ing  school 

98 

131 

603  76 

213 

152 

Per  cent  net  st- 
tending  School 

3.5 

4.1 

14.2  2.5 

7.3 

4.4 

Total  7-13  yeers 

Ward 
25. 
1603 

Ward 
26. 

2588 

City 
88,524 

Number  attending 
school 

1520 

2300 

8^5,821 

Per  cent  attend- 
ing school 

94.9 

88.9 

94.7 

Number  not  'ittend- 
ing  school 

83 

288 

4,703 

Per  cent  not  at- 
tending school 

5.1 

11.1 

5.3 

• 

II 

The  Ceneue  Bureau  classifies  as  illiterate  any 
person  ten  years  of  age  or  over  who  is  unnble  to  write 
any  language  reg  rdless  of  ability  to  read.     In  1920, 
Boston  had  a4,534  in  this  class  which  is  3.af  of  the  tot- 
al population  and  4.0^  of  the  population  ton  years  of 
age  and  over.    The  foreign  bom  very  largely  are  respon- 
sible for  this  showing  as  they  make  up  23,407  of  the 
total  niJBnber  or  95.4^  of  all  illiterates.    It  mint  be 
remembered  that  these  figures  >^re  ba^ed  on  the  admiBsion 
of  the  persons  themselves  to  the  Census  agents.    An  ex- 
anlB&tion  would  show  a  larger  number. 

The  figures  for  1915  ^.re  -^bout  the  same,  II- 
litervtes  nojrober  33,310  or  3.7f  of  the  city's  population 
and  the  foreign  born  make  up  31,892  of  these.     In  1905, 
with  a  person  classified  as  an  illiterate  if  he  could 
not  read  or  write  or  both,  there  were  21,377  of  which 
30,496  were  foreign  born.^'    In  1895  there  were  33,318 
foreign  born  illiterates  out  of  a  total  of  33,300.  This 
is  5.69^  of  all  the  population  of  Boston  who  were  10 
years  of    ge  and  over.^' 


1.  Mass,  Census.  1905    p,  116 

2,  Census  1895    Vol.  IV  p.  167 
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53. 

years  and  over 

saxes 

Total  populntlon 

10  yre.  and  over  ai0,799 

301,681 

309,ll?i 

Nxaaber  illiterates  33,310 

9,199 

13,111 

Per  cent  of  illiterates  3.7 

3.0 

4.3 

Hative  born:  348,474 

170,367 

178,107 

Number  illiter  tes  416 

127 

291 

Per  cent  of  illiterates  0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

Foreign  born:  263,325 

131,314 

i;ii,oii 

Number  il liters tes  21,892 

9,072 

12,820 

Per  cent  of  illiteratss  8.3 

6.9 

9.8 

Illiter-^tes  SI  yre. 
and  over  (including 
age  unknoT^'n)  31,119 

8,648 

13,471 

In  Maaeachttsetts  the  test  of  literacy  is  now 
the  knowledge  of  English  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  completi<m  of  the  elxth  grcde.    All  Imffligxant  illit- 
erate minors  who  cannot  meet  this  requirefflent  nsust  attend 
evening  school.    While  Boston  hnd  in  the  school  year 
1914-1915  over  5,000  illiterate  ainorfi  enrolled  in  eve- 
ning schools'^ 'in  1918-1919  there  were  367  and  in  1919- 
1930  the  registration  was  437  bee  - use  of  war  time  con- 
ditions.   An  effective  system  of  registering  and  check- 


1.  Anrai'il  Report  of  Supt.  of  Schools.  1920  ;  p,  44-45-46 


ing  the  attenfi.'9nce  of  illiterate  minorp-  has  been  adopted 
so  that  evasion  is  difficult.     In  Boston,  the  eleaentary 
evening  achools  which  hpve  a  term  of  about  twenty-five 
I weekB  are  practically  schools  for  immigrants.  Besides 
being  an  immigrant  problem,  it  is  an  adult  problem,  for 
in  the  City  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  years  only  344 
!;  were  illiterate.    The  foreign  born  illiterates  31  years 
'  of  age  and  over  are  divided  between  men  and  wcmen  as 
follows:  10,204  men  and  12,995  ?'omen. 

What  is  being  done  to  meet  this  situation? 
It  should  be  remembered  that  attendajace  at  school  for 
adults  is  wholly  voluntary.    The  State  has  encouraged 
cities  and  towns  to  establish  classes  for  adult  immi- 
grante  by  paying  half  the  expenses  of  maintaining  such 
classes.    The  Boston  School  CcHsmittee  has  made  great 
efforts  to  acouaint  the  non-English  speaking  people  with 
the  opportunities  of  ihe  evening  schools.  "Advertising 
campaigns  have  be^  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

!  VariouR  public,  semi-pub lie  and  private  organizations 

i' 

liave  given  generous  assistance.    The  press,  both  English 
and  foreign  has  rendered  effective  co-oper?jtion.  Pos- 
ters h've  been  placed  on  the  dash-boards  of  street  cars. 
Screens  have  been  displayed  in  motion  picture  houses,  and 
circulars  printed  in  foreign  languages  have  been  distrib- 
uted. " 


54. 

Since  1911,  inBtruction  has  been  given  to  non- 
English  speaking  groups  in  day  classes*    This  is  of 
special  inportnnce  to  the  mother  of  a  f  Hiily,  because  it 
comes  y^t  a  time  when  children  of  school  age  pre  away. 
The  younger  children  crn  be  brought  to  class  and  left  in 
charge  of  a  kindergartener,  while  the  class  is  in  session. 
Without  such  classes,  the  mother  of  a  family  cannot  keep 
up  with  her  husband  and  children  in  the  English  l??nguage 
and  American  customs.    When  the  prrents  nre  outstripped 
by  their  children  in  their  knowledge  of  English  and  of 
the  life  of  this  country,  they  feel  superior  to  them, 
and  parental  control  is  lost.    No  doubt  the  dispropor- 
tionate amoint  of  crime  among  the  first  generation  in 
this  country  is  due  to  this  fact.    Still,  teaching  of 
English  to  iffiffiigrant  mothers  hac  not  been  so  successful 

1. 

because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  reaching  put  on  teachers. 

But  the  public  schools  in  Boston  as  well  bh 
those  in  other  places  has  failed  to  re<'ch  the  iimtii grants 
in  any  niimbere.    The  evening  elementary  school  in  the 
school  year  enfing  June  1931  had  a  registration  of  7811 
of  whom  about  4806  wore  foreign  born:  the  day  school  for 
imigrar.ts  enrolled  1746.  *    The  respective  average  num- 
ber belon^inR  was  3,453  and  761;  total  4,213.     And  the 
foreign  bom  illlter^^.tes  are  23,407. 

1.  Boston  Health  League:  East  Bof^tcm  Report.  193L: 

2.  Annual  Statis.  of  Boston  Pub.  Schools  1920-1931 

pp.  8,  49,  5ft 
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To  overcoHie  this  conciiticn,  a  number  of  changee 
*re  necessary.    Seats  end  desks  imiat  be  suitable  for 
adults.    More  provision  should  be  made  for  books  in  eeey 
English  with  a  thought  content  aaapted  to  the  experiences 
of  an  adult.     It  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  more  tea- 
chers able  to  speok  the  language  of  the  members  of  the 
class  as  well  as  English.     Greater  progress  could  be 
made  thru  quicker  grasp  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Idoms 
of  both  languages  snd  readier  eyplanaticn. 

I  Separate  adults  fron»  children,  rr^en  from  women, 

and  call  attention  to  th»t  regulation  in  the  notices  ad- 
vertising the  evening  school.     At  praoent,  both  teacher 
and  pupil  ccrae  to  thn  asRsions  with  minds  dulled  frc»B 

•ft  day's  worV.    Because  illiteracy  is  d?ngerou8  in  a  dem- 
ocrBCy,  It  would  be  worth  vhlle  ic  mnYe  it  ccnrulrory 
for  all  illiter.itee,  adultp  or  otherrise,  to  attend 
school  in  the  day  time  h^.lf  a  dt'y  while  the  regulfjr 
schools  are  in  seeaion. 

In  1895,  of  the  total  ratable  polls,  21.89^. 

iiwere  aliens.    Of  the  total  nuBbf^r  of  legiil  voters, 
33.57^  were  foreign  bom  ncturalized  voters.^*    In  1905 
the  native  born  persone  21  years  of  age  and  over  exceeded 
the  foreign  born  by  over  89,000  rhlle  of  niHlee  ot  voting 
age,  the  native  born  exceeded  the  foreign  born  by  7,800. 

i.  Mass.  Census  1895    Vol.  I,  p.  ?,:^S. 


Yet  of  a  total  of  foreign  born  moles  of  voting  age  of 

88,806,  which  is  88.51'^  of  all  foreign  bom  males,  there 

were  naturalized  50,039  or  56.3^» 

31  years  ond  over       Males  of  voting  age 

Hative  born    189,978  Native  born    Foreign  born 

Foreign  born  100.331  96,615  88,806 

390,309 

In  1915,  Ihe  native  born  pereons  31  ye  .rs  of 
age  and  over  exceeded  the  foreign  born  by  only  S,866, 
while  of  the  males  of  voting  age,  the  foreign  born  ex- 
ceeded the  B'Ttive  bom  by  2,3'^.^*    The  native  born  fe- 
naleB  exceeded  the  foreign  bom  females  by  5,243,  Of 
the  total  foreign  born  Bieles  of  voting  age,  64,059  were 
aliens  and  50,560  ^ere  naturalized  or  42.5f.» 

VotinR  age  Males  Fetpalec 

Total  number  21  yrs  and  475,944    335,395  340,549 
over  (including  age  un- 
known.) —  —  

Native  born  339,405    116,509  1^3,896 

FOTeign  born  336 .539    118.886  117.653 

excess  cf  native  born       3,8^6  n,S43 

The  19S0  CenBus  shows  an  effect  of  the  war 
in  a  considerable  incrf^nse  in  the  number  cf  nntivc  born 
who  are  SI  ye  ire  of  age  and  over.    They  exceedeJ  the 
foreign  born  by  37,866,  while  of  the  males  of  voting  age 
the  native  born  exceeded  the  foreign  bom  by  16, 445 • 


!•  Maes.  Census  1915.  p.  194. 


The  nntive  born  feiiale  exoeeded  the  foreign  born  by 
31^4cil.    Cf  the  foreign  bora  31  jre.'ira  and  over,  47.08^ 
of  %hB  MO  and  4&*9d^  uf  tiie  yum&u  were  aatur*  lized* 

Voting  Agn  Males  Fv^uulas 

Total  ai  ye are 

and  OTer  4?^,S3B  iii4,8eo  345,075 

NatlTa  born 

white  ;^&B»903  l<e(&,654  i5;5^^4ll 

Foreign  bora 

white  ,  iaai^036  aOQs309  ill>8a7 

r:xoeeft  of  n-  tlve  ^ 
born       37,866  lt5,446         21,481  * 


In  J9?0  the  tot-vl  niiwber  n??tur  lixed  of  both 
men  'm^.  v^onen  ws©  10^fBP2  rrd  the  aliene  nnabered 
11B,314.    hm  TfiTj  ISttle  jwmif rrtlor  occurred  from  1915 
tn  l^POf      large  proper ti en  of  thn  foreign  born  reBSdliig 
in  thf-  city  nTfi  ftJinitle  for  nitL-ensf  ip,  bmcmu^  the 
time  Tf)T^iT^.ftnt  for  rffelrffnoe  h«ff  been  fulfilled.  This 
eeers  ^.  f-^ir  *^owin»  ooneidftrlR^j  thst,  fnlfiiiing  6h«  r«* 
qulroKOnt  for  reeldfsnce,  a  renn  lont  «  d^y»s  p»y  ae  well 
aa  a  day'e  pay  for  »'5ch  of  hin  two  wltneaeee,  since  the 
aprlidsat  for  nr5tu?*  ili Ration  «mi.\d  be  «icn«cted  to  m^:ke 
good  thia  l^A,    It!  adr^itlon,  r,h«  w^^ges  rfioeivcid  uy  moot 
ot  the  ac^-'COKcre  were  such  tb«t  a  loee  of  a  day*o  ;:  ^y 
w»e  a  eerioue  w'jt  er.    The  f^^ct  imiet  Aleo  be  recalled 
thet  a  fiwe  yonr'a  residence  In  tne  United       tee  i»  ne- 
cessary for  fin?l  pj^pere*    Aa  s^ny  ImKigr^nte  muBt  asove 
froBi  ploce  to  place  for  theiJt  work  it  is  irequssntly  hard 

a.  U.  ?5.  Census,  Mnee,  19aJ0.    Fcpultt Icb,  p,  as. 


task  to  prove  residence.    Flth  a  total  number  of  pooel- 
ble  TToterc  ^moimting  to  167,069  in  1915,  the  nfiturnlized 
votere  consist  of  30. 3f..    It  hordly  seems  as  if  all  the 
political  ills  Crjn  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
foreign  born. 

The  elections  in  Boston  show  a  tendency  for  a 
lower  percent  of  registered  voters  to  f^'ttend  the  polls 
in  the  w  rde  with  the  l;irger  nuiuber  of  immigrant  popu- 
lation.   The  question    rises  as  to  whether  the  necessity 
of  working  at  a  distance  too  grert  to  allow  voting  at 
nocai  time  and  r  quiring  too  early  a  stcJrt  in  the  morning 
its  responsible.     In  politics,  i»ith  few  exceptions,  it 
is  ^he  first  generr-^tion  of  the  ne^-comere  in  this  country 
who  are  prominent.     In  Boston,  the  men  of  Irish  descent 
control  the  city. 
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Per  cftnt  of 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent 

Per  cenli 

A   W  Jb        w  WAX  V 

nn'tlTG  born 

foreiffn  born 

na  t\ir  a  1— 

af  total 

(vhlte ) 

1  7  pd 

jL  iu-  »^-*  V* 

fil  tl  7Pna 

Ward 

re  17 1 8  terpfi 

1. 

70.7 

39.2 

55.1 

60.0 

58.5 

41.3 

31.3 

50.3 

3. 

74,0 

35.6 

60.7 

57.4 

4. 

71.8 

-^7.9 

G4.9 

62.9 

5. 

47.3 

51.6 

20.0 

56.3 

6 , 

59,8 

39.8 

35.7 

41.2 

7. 

70.6 

38.9 

39.9 

41.1 

8. 

63.4 

36.3 

25.5 

50.1 

9. 

64.7 

35.?^ 

40.5 

55.3 

10. 

71.2 

54.6 

60.0 

11. 

73.3 

36.7 

53.0 

54.3 

12. 

69.2 

30.7 

47.5 

1  '■•  o 

13. 

77.5 

22.3 

50.9 

53.4 

14. 

70. S 

kJ8.8 

63*7 

62.2 

15. 

69,4 

30.5 

61.1 

57.6 

16« 

66.0 

31.8 

62,7 

55.7 

17. 

71.5 

28.4 

56.6 

60.3 

18. 

68.7 

31.8 

60.7 

58.4 

19. 

70.8 

29.0 

62*2 

65.8 

30. 

76.1 

23.7 

63.3 

59.7 

21.  ? 

67.1 

32.7 

56.1 

53.0 

7,4 

27,5 

59,0 

65.0 

23. 

76.9 

22.9 

66.8 

69.7 

24. 

72.1 

37.8 

50.1 

68.4 

-  -  J  . 

78.9 

30.9 

57.1 

58.4 

26. 

73.4  . 

'^6.5 

54.0 

64.8 

Total 

67.8 

31. S 

46.5 

56.3 

a.  Muiiioipal  Register  1920.    p.  <i30-232 
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Election  ^ 

City  Kle 

c;ticn 

Per 

cent 

who  voted 

Per 

cent 

who  voted 

Wird 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

19 19 

1. 

66 

76 

'■■"WW' 
!" 

87 

72 

38 

35 

c-6 

3. 

64 

71 

74 

8?? 

74 

43 

34 

?>6 

3. 

60 

72 

77 

75 

40 

39 

38 

4. 

64 

76 

79 

84 

78 

45 

45 

46 

5, 

66 

7B 

80 

85 

76 

53 

43 

36 

6, 

60 

70 

76 

81 

76 

50 

35 

30 

7, 

Gl 

70 

79 

87 

73 

37 

33 

35 

8. 

64 

71 

84 

86 

75 

43 

41 

33 

o 

• 

61 

66 

83 

82 

77 

42 

43 

38 

10. 

65 

65 

77 

85 

7? 

41 

40 

35 

11. 

61 

64 

79 

es 

75 

37 

34 

33 

13. 

63 

63 

76 

83 

77 

38 

36 

31 

13. 

59 

65 

75 

86 

7Z 

37 

36 

3^ 

14. 

70 

68 

79 

86 

78 

44 

46 

33 

16. 

66 

66 

77 

87 

75 

41 

39 

31 

16. 

69 

73 

81 

87 

79 

■69 

33 

a7 

17. 

63 

69 

80 

87 

77 

67 

35 

54 

18. 

61 

65 

77 

86 

77 

35 

31 

27 

19. 

65 

70 

oo 
c5  / 

76 

37 

oa 

ao. 

64 

69 

79 

86 

75 

32 

28 

36 

67 

t>8 

78 

86 

74 

20 

37 

34 

70 

6S 

82 

90 

80 

41 

38 

42 

36. 

69 

?1 

83 

90 

79 

36 

33 

,51 

34. 

71 

71 

83 

89 

78 

as 

26 

^^1 

36, 

64 

6W 

80 

88 

74 

3a 

S5 

36. 

65 

69 

80 

89 

75 

34 

57 

Aver- 

age 

65 

69 

79 

86 

76 

39 

35 

30 

Per  cent  of  naaes  cheeked  to  men  registered. 


a.    Municipal  Register  1931    p.  358  eeq. 
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MALES  AND  FEMALE.S  2.1  VR5  and  OVER  ^ 


Number  RpaiSTFRED_ciTY  FLtCTiONS« 

NUMBER  V 

'OT£D  —  STATE  ELECTIONS 

hUMBE-R  MATURALI^ED 

NUMBtK  VOTED  _ City  £LE.moiSs 


The  earliest  record  of  the  dependent,  defec- 
tive and  delinquent  classeo  in  the  city  is  given  for 
1855.    The  foreign  born  lead  in  the  nuiaber  of  the  insane, 
paupers  and  criminalo.     The  difference  between  the  native 
and  foreign  born  in  the  number  of  inssne  nrnounts  to  94, 
in  paupers  10?  and  In  criminals  323.    Since  that  time 
publlehO'J  reports  do  not  give  the  cases  by  cities  or 


towns, 
a. 

Deaf  and  duwb 
Native    Foreign  ♦ 
34  7 

Idiot 
Native  Foreign 

30  7 


Blind 
Native  Foreign 
35  30 

PBuper 
Native  Foreign 
872  374 


Insane 
Native  Foreign 

89  183 

Convicts 
Rative  Foreign 
413  645 


*  Unkno'vn  are  claeeed  ac;  foreign:  the  tot?l 
unknown  for  State  is  only  38. 

The  Associated  Charities  for  a  number  of  years 
gives  the  number  of  families  which  came  to  it  for  assis- 
tance and  also  the  nationality  by  per  cent.     The  Irish 
exceeded  the  native  born  in  per  cent  of  those  receiving 
aid  froifi  1D88-93  and  tiinoe  xhi^t  time  have  decreased 
sharply.    The  Canadians  show  a  gradual  increase,  the 
English  change  slightly,  and  the  Italians  about  double. 
The  Germans  show  a  gradual  decrefse  to  one  hp  If  their 
former  nurciber. 


a.  State  Census  1855 .  p.  154. 


Per  cent 


Nativity  of 
headB  of 
f Hffiiliee 

1888 
1889 

1889 
1890 

1890 
1891 

1891 
1893 

1892 
1893 

1898 
1899 

1901 
190^ 

S.  White 

^5 

26.4 

S9 

30 

27 

32.6 

35.23 

S.  Colored 

07 

05.8 

05 

05 

05.4 

4.4 

6.92 

Cansdisn  A 

Nove  Scotia 

09 

11.8 

11 

13 

10.9 

12.8 

i-^.33 

Dutch 

')01 

00  1 

CO 

00  1 

00  3 

English 

.05 

05  1 

06 

06 

06.5 

6.6 

6.07 

and 

lee 

French  & 

Belg  Ian 

005 

01 

01 

01 

01 

•  5 

.37 

BoheTni??n  & 

Hxmgorian 

a 

.38 

German 

(4 

02 

02 

03 

03.4 

''.I 

1.39 

Italian 

03 

01  9 

04 

04 

03  4 

6.4 

5.37 

Irish 

41 

36  6 

Z6 

31 

Polish  & 

03 

01  4 

03 

03.5 

3.7 

1.82 

Russien 

01 

Scandinavian 

01 

01 

00  5 

00  4 

01  3 

1*3 

1.16 

Scotch  & 

Welch 

oa 

08 

01 

01  4 

02  6 

a*i 

Swise 

001 

00  1 

CO  1 

CO  3 

Scotch  on 

Spanish  8c 

01 

01  2 

01 

oa 

Ql  6 

Other 

01 

01  5 

00  5 

02 

CO  6 

2.20 

<  )Q  3 

01 

^7 

.69 

Total  families 


1888-  9   1194 

1889-  90  1095 

1890-  91  1173 

1891-  92  1-^62 

189'? -9  3  3?^04 

1898-09    1656 

1901-2    —  1394 


a.  Boeton  Aaeociated  Charities,     \nnunl  Reports 

1888-1893:     1898-1899:  1901-1902 


The  "prlncip- 1  cauee  of  lees  work  ie  the  change 
in  the  nationality  of  the  ward  (No]fcth  End).     In  pl?>ce  of 
the  Irish  population  of  a  few  yeare  ago,  there  ore  He- 
brews who  take  little  of  our  time,        by  the  r^?qiie{?t  of 
their  own  eociety,    we  iieually  refer  theia  to  it:  Fortu- 
guefse  who    re  decent  and  induetrioue,  contented  with 
little,  eeldoaa  ask  help  irhen  in  good  health;    nd  Itali-me 
who  ?*re  intelligent  and  thrifty . 

In  1919  societies  organized  by  and  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  different  raclc'l  groups  repoxtsd  thsi 
they  had  spent  $6ia,000.    The  Federated  Jewish  Chixitlea 
spent  about  |450,000  of  this  end  the  rest  was  mode  of 
amounts  practically  all  of  which  were  less  than  #10,000. 

In  addition,  the  ejocial  settlements,  aedlcal 
and  dental  clinics,  relief  organizations,  ho<=!pitf^ls, 
clubs  and  nurning  associations  aoent.  I'^rge  araouncs  lor 
service   ^itn  i^ne  ircreigrant  groups.    The  total  niHsber  of 
persons     ided  and  the  araount  of  money  spent  cannot  be 
given  bHCMuce  the  same  per  eon  or  fn?7iily  maf  be  kno^^Ti  to 
wore  th-^n  one  society,  and  the  expenditures  r3re  not  sep- 
arated according  to  amounts  spent  for  any  race. 

However,  if  only  the  persons  aided  by  the  Cvci- 
seere  of  the  ?cor  are  considered,  there  can  be  no  dupli- 
cations.    For  the  ye-  r  ending  M^rch  31,  19r!0,  in  Boston 

1.  Compiled  from  report  Mass.  Dept.  Public  Welfare  11-30. 


13,63^>  peraone  received  asBistance  of  whom  3,627  neie 

foreign  born. ^ 'By  assistance  is  meant  aid  in  fche  form 

of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  in  institutions  or  outside. 

The  countries  of  birth  are  as  follows: 

Canada  333 

England      Wales  115 

Germany  36 

Irelcnd  1,104 

It-ily  393 

Russia  ^5:  Poland  ^53 

ScandiTi«vi«  37 

Scotland  46 

Other  ccuntriss  311 

The  net  ordinary  cost  was  t9?7,864.11.  This 
is  the  figure  obtained  after  cieducting  all  receipts  and 
extraordinary  expenses. 

For  the  St?  te,  the  foreign  ijorn  who  received 
puoiic  relief  numbered  20,881,  or  37.4*/  of  the  entire 
number  of  peraons  aided.     This  per  cent  is  less  than  the 
proportion  of  foreign  born  in  the  pcpulition  ({generally 
31. 4f.)  by  4^. 


Canad?.  4,^33 

England  &  Wales  1,307 

German  S39 

Irish  5,S46 

Italian  J?,  440 

Russian  &  Polish  a, 448 

Scrtn;«inavir<ii  394 

Scotch  343 

Other  countries  3,587 


^0,821 

Of  persons  aided  the  ieRif.les  of  the  total 


1.  Mass  Dept.  Public  Welfare;  1920    Part  III  p.  85  seq. 


native  born  outniimber  the  mRles  by  7^,  while  of  the  total 
foreign  born,  the  females  outnumber  the  males  by  55f, 

Central  and  South  America,  Cuba,  and  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  the  countries  opposed  to  the  United 
States  in  the  late  war  and  whose  diplomatic  relations  are 
Just  now  being  arranged,  maintain  consul^  tea  at  which 
assistance  and  information  are  given  to  the  nationals  of 
their  countries.    The  Italian  consul  has  a  fund  from  which 
aid  may  be  given  under  certain  curcumst ?nce8  to  returning 
Italians.    The  Canadian  government  suprorts  an  immigra- 
tion bureau  ':!t  which  any  facts  concerning  that  country 
are  on  file.    Proepective  settlers  are  advised  as  to 
lands,  prices  and  routes. 

Following  the  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
1914,  made  by  the  State  Commission  on  Immigration,  a 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  established  in  1917  which  in 
1919  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education  and 
is  now  (1932)  known  as  the  Division  of  Immigration  and 
Americanization.    The  duty  imposed  on  this  division  is 
•  to  employ  Puch  methods,  subject  to  existing  laws,  as, 
in  its  judgment  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympathetic  and 
mutually  helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  ?nd  its  res- 
idents of  foreign  origin:  to  protect  immigrants  from  ex- 
ploitation or  abuse:  to  stimulate  their  aoquisition  and 


■astery  of  the  English  language,  to  develop  their  under- 
standing of  American  govemiaent,  institutions  and  ideals 
and  generally  to  promote  their  aBsimil-^tion  and  natural- 
ization.* 

In  order  to  realize  its  purpose^  the  Stcte 
Bureau  carries  on  several  lines  of  work 

1.  Meets  iisniigrante  at  the  docks. 

2.  Maintains  an  information  bureau. 

3.  Provides  notarial  service  (for  immigrant 
affidavits) 

4.  Assists  in  filling  citizenship  papers. 

5.  Provides  interpreters  and  translators  rpostly 
for  other  dep&rtinente  and  social  agencies). 

6.  Maintains  a  field  secretary  (for  organizing 
local  cofianittees ) 

The  see  ting  of  imirsigrants  at  the  docks  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  and  private  societies  has  been 
systematized  so  that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  activ- 
ities.   Also,  opportunities  for  exploiting  the  imicigrant 
have  been  eliminated.    ImBiigrants  are  discharged  only  to 
a  known  responsible  person  or  if  going  by  electrics  or 
taxi,  the  address  given  is  verified,  and  the  conductor 
or  driver  given  an  address  c^rd  issued  by  the  society 
handling  the  c  se.    Payment  is  made  before  starting  and 
the  new-comer  informed  that  there  is  no  further  charge. 
Private  societies  prcaainent  in  this  work  ??re  the  Char- 
itable Irish,  the  United  Hebrew  Societies,  Ea^t  Boston 
Immigrant  Home  and  the  North  American  Civic  Le  gue  for 


Immigrants.    The  League  which  makes  no  distinction  of 
r^'oe  or  religion,  has  been  meeting  immigrants  since  1908 
and  works  in  close  co-operation  sith  the  Traveller's  Aid 
Society  which  has  agents  at  both  the  North  and  South 
Stations. 

The  social  settlements  scattered  thru  the  con- 
gested districts  reach  the  children  and  young  people,  but 
do  not  reach  the  old  folks.    Usually  there  is  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  but  the  children  may  o-rry  part  of  their 
experience  back  to  the  home.    The  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene 
Association  has  stations  at  convenient  points  where  mod- 
ified milk  is  sold,  babies    re  examined  regularly  and 
talks  given  on  their  car©  and  feeding  in  the  foreign 
languages.    The  Instructive  District  Nursing  Society 
looks  after    he  sick  and  special  nurses  h  ^ve  ch-nrge  of 
tuberculosis  patients.    The  Social  Service  departments 
of  the  hospitals  provide  after  care  for  discharged  pa- 
tients.    In  case  of  an  accident  in  a  congested  district, 
the  distance  to  a  hospital  would  be  short.    The  Oity*e 
Emergency  Hospital  is  located  at  Haym irket  Square,  half 
way  between  the  North  and  West  Ends.    The  Massachusetts 
General  and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospitals  are  situated  on  Charles 
St.  (West  End),    The  South  End  has  St.  Elizabeth's  and 
City  Hospitals  and  South  Boston  is  the  home  of  the  Cnrney 
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Hospital.     All  of  these  are  large  and  leading  institu- 
tions. 

The  Floating  Hoepital  which  is  a  steamer  fitted 
as  a  hospital  and  cnrrying  nurses  and  doctor,  makes  trips 

suiniBer  from  Warren  Bridge  near  the  North  St  ^t ion. 
Open  to  all,  it  is  a  particular  blessing  to  the  babies 
of  the  tenements  whose  mothers  are  able  to  set  the  house 
in  or*5er  before  leaving  and  can  get  back  in  time  to  get 
supper  at  night. 

The  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  gives  a  much 
needed  assistance  to  a  new-^oooer  who  does  not  understand 
our  legal  procedure  and  is  a  protection  against  unprinci- 
pled lawyers.    The  recently  esti^blished  court  for  small 
claims  where  small  amounts  in  dispute  nre  settled  with- 
out lawyers  is  a  great  help  to  the  iiRir.igr'nt.    His  claim 
is  small  in  -amount  but  it  menns  much  to  him  because  his 
resources  are  small.    In  the  past,  Immigr  nts  have  lost 
many  small  claims  because  of  the  cost  of  prosecuting  them. 

The  immigrant  groups  maintain  five  homes  for 
temporary  immigrant  shelter  and  four  for  old  people. 
Seven  associations  report  that  they  regularly  try  to  find 
employment  for  applicants  and  the  foreign  language  speak- 
iag  olubs  attempt  to  place  their  unemployed  members. 
Seven  societies  have  representatives  who  meet  the  immi- 


1^ 


grants  at  the  wharves  and  give  any  assistance  which  may 
be  required.     Four  societies  provide  for  burial  of  their 
poor.    Three  other  groups  maintain  classes  where  children 
may  study  the  language  of  their  fathers  after  the  close 
of  school.    Other  immigrant  activities  are  homes  for  chil- 
dren (3),  hospitals  (3),  tuberculosis  nurse,  legal  advice, 
BUBiner  outings,  agents  at  Juvenile  Court,  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, vocational  training,  free  loan.s  (2).    Three  soci- 
eties are  organized  for  educational  purposes.  Thirteen 
large  social  and  fraternal  societies  are  organized  on  a 
race  basis.    There  is  also  s  total  abstinence  society, 
a  building  aBsociation  and  an  Anti  T.B.  Society. 

The  immigrf^nt  just  landed  and  the  one  who  has 
been  here  a  few  years  oe  well,  when  an  industrial  depres- 
sion occurs  will  need  naterial  assist  nee.    His  wages  are 
small  and  not  sufficient  time  hac  elapsed  for  him  to  es- 
tnblish  himself  on  the  industrial  ladder.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  relief  in  such  cases  of  destitution,  thir- 
ty one  foreign  aid  societies  exist.    Most  of  them  are 
small,  but  eome  like  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  are 
large  organizations  carefully  covering  the  whole  field. 
In  detail,  the  societies  giving  relief  -  food,  clothing, 
or  a  stipend  -  are:  Arraenian  1,  British  3,  Greek  3,  Ger- 
man 3,  Norwegian  1,  Polish  1,  Jewish  3,  Scotch  1,  Lith- 
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uanian  1,  Swedish  1,  Swiss  1, Syrian  3,  Irish  1. 

The  Association  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  for  Works  oi  Mercy  was  incorporated  in  1871.  Its 
purpose  is  the  aid  of  orphans  both  boys  and  girls,  three 
ye  rs  of  age  and  over,  Gersian  Lutherans  being  given  the 
preference  in  admissions.     It  maintains  a  home  for  the 
young  people  and  aided 36  in  1980,    Of  these,  the  greater 
part  paid  nothing.    The  society  is  maintained  partly  by 
subecriptione  and  partly  from  Income  derived  frorc  its 
frrm  and  printing  pi  nt. 

The  British  Charitable  Society  has  had.  an  ex- 
istence aa  a  corporation  since  1817  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  societies  for  aiding  the  foreign  born.  In 
addition,  aid  is  also  given  to  descendants  of  those  bom 
under  the  British  flag.    Its  budget  is  a  modest  one,  in 
the  vicinity  of  $2000  to  |3000. 

The  Charitable  Irish  Society  was  incorporated 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  (1809)  with  the  object 
of  not  only  giving  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  but  also  of 
promoting  a  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony  among  all  resident 
Irishmen  and  their  descendents.    This  letter  ideal  has 
been  realized  thru  a  long  series  of  "get  together"  meet- 
ings held  by  the  association.    It  is  maintained  by  sub- 
scriptions and  carries  a  budget  of  about  #3000.  It 
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Cajrries  a  cash  reserve  of  about  |13,CX)0, 

Another  of  the  long  established  societies  is 
the  German  Aid  Society  which  was  incorporated  in  1848. 
Besides  giving  relief  in  the  form  of  food,  fuel,  rent 
and  clothing,  it  also  provides  mediopl  aeeiet-^nce  and 
helps  0<?rman  iicKiigxantfi  find  employment.    The  budget  is 
about  $3000,  nearly  all  of  which  is  net  by  incoiae  from 
inveetinents  which  total  t39,000. 

Gferwan  widow©  and  orphans,  as  well  ae  ??ged 
German  leen  and  wooen,  are  c^red  for  by  two  German  Ladies 
Aid  Societies  which  were  incorporated  in  1893.  Their 
iaTestmente  asiount  to  $90,000  £^nd  the  rej'i  eat.^te  owned 
and  occupied  by  them  reaches  nearly  C^0,000.    Their  bud^^ 
get  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  410,000. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  Mission  Home  (incorpora* 
ted  in  1912)  and  also  an  Old  Peoples  Kon^  and  Charitable 
Associcition.    The  former  is  a  noo-iiectarian  institution 
which  expends  ac;out  ^3500  a  year,  largely  derived  frcxc 
beneficiaries.    The  latxer  has  not  yet  put  into  operation 
its  hoae  for  the  aged  of  Nonsegian  birth  or  descent. 

The  £cots  Charitable  Society  has  h?»d  a  corpor- 
ate existence  dating  from  1786.  It  has  no  paid  officers 
and  with  a  small  number  needing  aid,  is  ??ble  to  meet  its 
expenses  of  nearly  f3,000  entirely  from  the  income  on 


the  $68,000  owned  by  the  aeeociation.  Both  Scotchmen 
bom  nnd  their  im»ediate  deecendants  and  familiee  come 
into  the  eoop©  of  their  work.  The  ^omen's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Scots  Chri table,  incorporated  1917,  takee  for  its 
field,  the  Scotch  women  and  children.  Its  expenses  of 
ibout  '1,000  are  raised  by  eubscrlption  and  entertain- 
ments. 

The  South  Boston  Lithuanian  Benevolent  Society' 
wac  incorporated  in  1910,    It  gives  aid  to  those  in  dis- 
tress, aaelsts  their  members  in  obtaining  an  educ  tion 
and  furnishes  a  center  for  meetings  of  people  of  that 
nationality.    Their  building  provides  a  plice  for  recre- 
ation and  club  meetings.    Expenses  are  about  |4,000  which 
are  met  from  rented  real  efttate. 

In  1914,  the  Swedes  incorporated  their  Home 
of  Peace  at  Roxbury.    Here  Scandinavian  working  girls 
who  -re  unemployed  may  find  a  shelter.    The  cost  of  main* 
tenance  is  |5, 600,  obout  4/5  of  which  is  met  from  pay- 
ments made  by  those  using  the  institution. 

The  Swiss  Benevolent  Society  w»e  incorporated 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  W  r.    Since  1865  aid  has  been 
given  to  Swiss  and  their  deeoendants  in  this  country. 
The  expenses  of  the  society  sxe  met  iy  subscription  and 
beciuse  of  the  limited  number  of  Swiss  in  the  city  the 


octpOT  tiG&  ham  bemn  at  ▼arious  tlMo  to  •xten4  aid 

te  Uieir  fallow  ocuntrfaaa  in  Europe* 

Tilt  Sfrian  Burial  Sooiatf  visa  iscorporatad  in 
leio.         ita  satta  indic'tca^  it  providaa  Inirlal  for 
8|rrl^fi  poor  but  nlao  glvaa  i^dioal  aid.    Xta  bu<^at  of 
about  |900  ia  auatniaad  tbru  eubacriptlcce. 

The  FTmsk  WORea*e  ChrlBtinn  AaaTOintion  sinoe 

ita  ifioorporsition  in  19011^  ha«  mtintflaed  b  hoaia  la  tbo 

,  It 

South  tmd  for  franch  &i%  iritif  cirla.  helpa  tha»  to  Ob«> 
t^in  «^ork  and  keeps  them  in  a  Chriatiaa  atMipliera* 
Xta  budgat  of  obout  |&^C00  ie  largely  ^tgl&ad  fron  tbm 
girls  mkXng  uee  of  the  home* 

tlia  Fodaratad  Jaai&li  Ch  ^ritie^  of  Bc^toti  w%n 
oatnblialked  ie  1906  and  ia  sada  up  cl'  n  AQf^bar  of  agon* 
oiaa*    T^aea  aooiatiaa  d^^ta  fro*  tlta  mrlj  Ainoties« 
The  ptirpoae  ia  botl:^  the  aatarial  mid  cultural  walf?>ra 
of  iha  vhola  JeiviaH  ooeaunity*    7hia  acoiety  ie  the  lf^r« 
i^eat  rr^oial  org  niaatiott  in  the  city  and  will  prc^nbly 
axpasd  b^.  the  othm  J&wiah  eooietiee  reooipQiea  tha  ir?ilu« 
of  fedaration.    Tl»  fadarotioa  racactly  c^rriad  out  » 
Ottoeaaaful  oaiqpaigs  fc^  iha  i^cv&t  tlnnnQing  of  ita  con** 
•titueat  am^^A  vhioh  ^^ra  the  Bureau  of  Jei^iah  Educ^ticm» 
Woaana  Seving  Booiaty^  Prison  hid.  Country  Teak,  Cotmoil 
of  Ja^iah  VOMfif  iloath  Chitim   {Fadaoviar)^  Big  Erothar 


A«»ooi''tloe^  Hebrew  Industrie  I  School,  Beth  ler-^el  Hoe- 
pltil.  Free  Burltl  Aseoc la t ion.  Children's  Bureau,  Hoistt 
foar  J9irieb  Children,  District  Service  ^cd  Bisreau  of  Jev-> 
ieh  BeliglovA  Echcole* 

tlie  Hebrew  Ind^triai  Sohool  ie  om  of  ilie 
oXdei^t  JeTvlsh  j^ilaatlbrdj^iee  In  Bmtm  (incorporated  in 
1*^^).    It  1»  loo-^ted  in  the  W*^et  End  where  It  hae  jwit 

:uire<l  Ite  own  qjif  rtera  on  Bowdoln  St*    The  purpo&e 
of  the  eoolety  is  the  tr^de  ^nai  imtuptrirl  trf^ir'lng  of 
the  dsughtere  of  irsdgr^Rte*    Instruction  It)  the  use  of 
th.'5  needle  5e  glv^Mi       veil  nr  lx)otructio|i  in  fcoueehcld 
eoonorrioe.    All  ruvtle  nre  t»iight  to  «!»lt«  their  crn 
clothe©.    The  school  hr<f  ' n  enrollaent  of  -10  children. 

The  Beth  If?r*iel  HoRpit^il  which  ie  located  in 
Ba^feurr  i^'-e  incor?oys> ted  in  1^15.    llille  thie  socle tjr 
la  not  ft  eonatituent  aettber  of"        Federotien,  tor  the 
l^st  two  feT»  the  HoepSt-^l  h-a  rvoelimd  eubet  ^nti**! 
t)ac>ing  frc?R  it. 

The  Free  hurlal  jteeoolntlon  pto^idm  -a  Je»?l«ih 
fu&erpl  for  the  needy  who  wculd  oth^^rrier?  be  turied  la 
psttpere  grfjwee. 

The  How*"  for  Jewleh  ChiU^r^-^n     ft  inoorpor';  ted 
in  IbOG  end  is  loc  itad  Irs  ^e^t  f?oxtL.ry.    The*  b  i? 

*fcout  170  cl^llcren  fear  ^hm  it  ^ovldee  «docJ:stiCu, 


•iMXtex^  «i<i»qiti»ta  r«ar«atlofi^  ooiurishliif  food  and  J««i»li 
tr 'fining.    In  additic»  to  t£io  ohil£ir«&  in  tbe  Rone,  the 
Children's  Buorei^u  hne  f>l?jjoed         addlitic^inl  ohlldrtm  in 
kigk  class  priT'  te  boaxiii^g  hCMea*    Others iee,  ihe^Q 
children  v-ould  b' ve  bseik  placed  in  non-J«vish  bowis 
%h<3  ?t  te,    E?ioh  ehJW  In  i  prirr t«  farrily  is  vi«it'?\1      j - 
uiarly  by  a  child  wslf  re  ^r^^^rt. 

Tim  Jetf?i«sh  Childrem^  Aid  (incorpoysted  in  1914) 
dttes  nn  uni:»wsi  Viii<l  of  oooi^  1  Ci^rvice.  It  rrovides 
eohclnrshlpa  in  «)OHa»»rci»l  ^choclis  for  prcsRlsing  chilir«ft 
so  tfc^t  they  my  speeilly  ?,«t  established  in  bu^inens  smd 
tlwrefore  b«  ths  wore  f!\iict1y  In  a  pooiticm  to  assist 
tlisir  p''?rentt.  In  addition,  the  society  prOTldee  outfits 
for  p«urils  '^bmjt  t©  gr"?du*^ta  froa  sohccl* 

the  Jm'imh  PrieM*  2 id  Society  visits  the  Jew- 
ish priHcn^rs    nd  St^inti  fecya  if%  the  Stite  Triluing 
Schoolr;  (refcrm  schools)*    It  tri«s  to  rel!k^biiit*tts 
per  CP  upon  diech-  r^e  -^nd  to  parotide  religious  gservicss 
lor  thea  «i»ile  In  the  institutU^s* 

fb»  £1^  Brother  Association  pl^o^w  Urn  ssRi- 
dollB=-*ii^?rt  *^rid  »?r«s-d«ilr.^wnt  Jf^s-i^h  boy  in  ch?irg«  of 
a  Je-^-ioh        brot?>er  who  h^lpi*  to  et-^^r  Mas  J^lwg  the 
right  r^th.    Tbe«e  bSg  broth*^r»  sKeoijrr;  ^mploysHsiit  ^nd 
?»tt?»wpt  to  finfl  »*?id  de-^'felcp  any  special  capacity  which 


tiM  boy  pwtmmmm^    Over  300  ^re  cnTfi4  for  in  this  way. 

b»  OotisGil  of  Jowifih  fonen  oporatea  a  serTlco 
for  oeai-KleiliKtatfit  and  ]3(r««-d«l inquest  girls.    Tho  *^ork 
for  Uid  lr«t%«r  Inaitkles  fluporvision  aft«r  she  r«$aelu»0 

in  toitoli  t^ith  jlKeric^nizing  figosoi^s. 

The  Hit^rnity  Cilnio  oper  te«  thriJ  ^«lf^r« 
StstloiTft  for  ext>«eti?nt  mother**    In  thoee  iit«tion»^  ad- 
vice ?indi  gtiil-nce  «re  glv«n  to  thf=  iB©th<ftr.    A  dootor 
In  mi  rltffil  thr.  f^Rily  le  up?bl#*  to  provldo  emu 

L^'^t  y:       tbia  society  c^jreti  fcr  ovi'r  350  c^f^eR. 

Th«  District  Servi<»  »«lRt^iB9  fire  ociniKUTjlty 
Jioia^a  in  thf^  ftmfff^^ted  ««ct1e««  r^f  the  oity«  Tlief?e 
iKHltaa  fite  eup_rvi'  ed  bs-  the  »e»£»^.re  In  tlwrlr  neighbor* 
lM)«{i        cwqwiBtly  %r8  t.}i<9  exforeetlcfi  of  neighborhood 
cmeciousnose.    Lf^f^t  year,  the^  center©  profiled  for 
the  tteoe»diti«s  of  ever  4,. '^00  f':.nilll^K.    Over  40  prof'^R- 
Ricm  X  TTortere  dletrlbute  this  relief  and  e.mn%m%  in  the 
/iff airs  of  tliepe  fc:^^fiiiliefi. 

The  Country  «Peek  .^eaocif^t  Ion  oper'ttsa  thu 
li«iire  Bixamnn  mm  &t  X«nteerrat»  mm.    To  tr^le  hoae  ^i^re 
Vikea  iM«ile  childr«»  m<i  thore  nuffGrirAg  ft?c«  fee«t 
tro^Ie,  in  addition  to  tRKliit  ;  ocr  ohllrx^n  on  e  tin^o 
weeto  vrcnticn  in  the  eunner*    l.?»t  J^^T  the  oeoieliy 


cared  f<ar  ^80  chlldTeri, 

Tke  Bure??u  of  Jawioh  Beliglott*  SchcolB  oper- 
ate«  •iglit  SttR'ijiy  ^chcoi*  «}tJi  m  attenda^ncd  of  ?.,100 
childrsn*    In  siSdltion  the  ^iro??o  afssioted  with  tlie  re» 
creation  t^oyk  of  tlie  Federation  ^ing  the  ^vmmer  souths* 
Tl«  A8«ool^ted  Boetcn  Hebrew  Schools  Y-^Ylouii 
schools  in  order  th^'t  proper  iitf»»4srd«  of  lRi?trtK?tlon 
ftad  cieanXinoee  conXd  b«  miAt8lB«Kl*    In  order  ih  t 
pTGf^^Tlf  equipped  teacl^re  m^j  he  obi's lfie«i  for  the  chil- 
dren^ the  itesoolatic^  oper^^tee  si  Te^ohere  College  in 
ooe»ecticn  wiiJH  thie  «orlc« 

The  U!iite4  Moeth  Chitia  Soc^lety  girm  •  lis- 
ited  »iROuni  of  relief*    Thle  eeeooiation  Im^  for  tte 
purpose  the  elding  of  Jetrish  families  to  proj^rly  oO*- 
eetrve  the  Pae«iMrer,  hf  providing  the  e«s«atlele  for  this 
ttoet  iKportsnt  of  the  Sefereti  holy  daye. 

The  n<»-1^1ieh  epeaiking  gtmptf  ^re  well  pro- 
vided «!th  n?«reps|5er«  In  their  mn  tongue*    The#©  «^r<5 
•o»e       in  slit  fiiviied  se  tQllmnz  Aibmifin  1>  J^rese- 
ninn  3,  GeriEan  7,  QrmV  I,  Itnllfm  3,  Jewish  5j  hithii- 
ftnim  3,  folleh      Svedleh  3,  Syriaji       ©11  i«hliehed 
In  BcBtcn*    In  '^^Mltlon  thei^e  groups  and  others  ^re  also 
eerred       th  ?  Sew  Torit  p^|>ere*    the  new*  in  these  prtp^rn 
l»  very  l?»rg«^Xy  »sde  up  of  sffnire  h'^ppenlng  ii5  the  eld 


ocuntry  «»A  the  nmll  go««ip  tii  t  fills  •«  mmj  of  tlM 
oolupinfi  of  B  ocuntry  new    per  • 

8crtter«d  thru  tli«  city  -  tJieir  lareitenoe 
noting  the  ncttleBimt  of  «OBe  p^rticul-^r  n^^tlonnlity  in 
th^t  vicinity  -  -  ro  thlTty-t^c  chtiroheo  nnd  buildings 
wholly  oacupied  by  eyn^gogtt«n»    In  ?»ddltion  th<?re  ht^ 
37  J«irl»}i  ecngreg^tiona  oooupylng  t*©  or  three  roofP«  in 
^hmXling  hoiksee*    The  mmhnr  of  churtjfcas  cf  the  non-^g* 
Xish  spesting  t'cj;^  is?:  ArsiJnlrRS  1,  Ciiine.^a  1^  rnn«?»  3. 
Finn&       FTsnob  1,  OeriF^Tif?  5,  dreeke       It^ll«a«  He- 
brew* 7,  l.»ttp  5^  LlthusrJ  ^n"  1^  Worrcgiwnfi  4^  Polei? 
Portuguese       Bu6i^lr>n  Crtfiouox  1,  Swedish  6,  md  Syrian*! 
8.    Th*  &iuxrch08  Tsry  frOE  IgitjoeAng  ?tOR?  etrtwturefl  to 
▼«y  ro<tef»t  v^o^  lon  Oiiilainge,     In  tha  cMrst  p-'^rt  r^f  th<i 
city  i-i  lx^^Uiin\,ly  ht-i'7>evi^(l  th  t  *feo  abarcfcc^  v-t;irf.t 
©trnnded  Dy  th^  mmin^  ef  '^ha  -s^ng/feg?  ticn  -  nii  vere  tfcon 
sola  Lo  c  ncn-Sr*^Iltih  «<:H3fi?:ing 

?"*-G£s  ISOO  to  ISiO,  ss?il«5  fc?ri?isn  tsotp.  dm tXmtB 
incT  '        frcw  7^  to  lawy<^rF?  fro«5       to  iSB,  doctcre 

frcit.  .'-14  to  >i*.?-«1,  tcnok-*r??  fi-ci^  le'JJ  tc  "10:  te?^i2lie-rs 
Iftorf^f^R'jcl  ooa-^  la«/s-l>.\y  iroa  -^45  tc  7f?C\,  b  rbfix*!  iss- 

or<feto«4  frost  17"!  ta  20^^.    ^omr-ft.  lodging  hc^i^e  Iceapare 
m^de  n  l^rge  jatp  fro*  0SS  to  1,C1S  &a  iiA  t.'i''  rrrtivo 
wiMi«i  lodging  hcmaf  l^eper«5,  7in  to  Foreign 


ehmging  frtm  3y'7i  te  13|^42  while  the  natiire  ^oeioii  loft 
thBt  trnmppttm  14,371  t©  i«889,   Ksle  f^ttifn  feom  boel- 
kdftiMirs  aiKi  ;^ccoimtefit«  iacr<^  r^i  frcm  5?4  to  S|^*^0  aodi 
f Males         S30  te  ^e  al^rlm  e&d  oepfiete  tb^  fcr* 

ei$tt  bom  vesea  incjr^'^Be^i  their  fcroe  fro»  311  to  r,487, 
while  tha  active  wonea  deoreiieed  fro*  1,0^4  to  410»  te 
•aleeMs  the  foreign  bora  ires  vade  e  gsia  fro»  3^333  to 
3,547»    the  foreign  bcru  f^selea  rfcc  were  eea«iet*ep««e8 
inorceced  trcge  9SX  to  r-,Jf?f  «nd  sr  filler*  d>f  !.r  ifj»nt?.«rT?; 

Xrutt  LO  iC^OC'd.    thit-  Male  »ey4i|j-«'iii«.s  4€j8ler« 

ft^elga   SBtivft     Foreign  f?^tiv« 


Agrioulittre  77a         bd^  ^  i£5 

Profess?  iQ«f:i  a,l£8       a^3<&3         684  *^,X?7 

eerTioe 


mtic  a»4       11,304    §3,504  m,tm 

^^dei;  c^i^d  45,;:iii7  XiJ,6S0  3,106 

Traaepcarteticft 


8,    0*       Ceae«e  1900  Special  fter-^rte  -  Ccoiip/^tloae 


Malo  fttsftic 

ForolgTi    S^-tlve  Forel^  H-tlve 

bom        i,oTn  i.>,ofn  born 

A^neultiure               44  1          344  3  7 

far  of&sel  coal          3»S&4       ^^-gi^ud  i»0&4  4^053 

PCB^ftlc  nnd          7,30??       ?,1CS  ?4,993  S^^S-S 

Tr-d««  Pi               ?50,;?^47      3*?»?aS  1,^966  7,346 
Transport  in 

M.^f-cturlns                       -^4,190  7,^77  l-'^SrSR 


 wm  

ifrioulturc'  ?8V  473  di  13 

15o^f5f>tic  -nd         -^.-S,!:;?-  14,6S'?       SC^74S  1*5,040 

fer*=en^-.l  ^  en  lea 

Tr^dei.    -lid  30,CaO  &C,.:00         4*204  ia,C33 

Xaaafnctur in$       36,383  ^7,763        ^^,071      14,174  ♦ 

snd  1^15.    :*.l»c^  ctinpcs  dees  net  gl?* 

w<.j-^u:  -  .for  1930  ^minur:  sra  -mt  yet  puD- 


»•  HfSSO*  CttMlM  18^«  Vol,  IT^  p*  118. 
^*  CefiftU*  jLSK)5.  XI,  p.  13d. 
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a.  All  la  that  line 

b*  iixcapt  ifi  atora 

c.  U*  St  Caiiaaa    19X0  YoX  I?  p«639 

*•  Sot  in  factory* 


The  garment  trrde  is  domln?>ted  by  the  foreign 
born  '^ho  have  three  Central  Coxinciis  in  Boston,  the  Joint 
Board  of  Cloak  -^nd  Skirt  Makers,  the  Amalgamated  Joint 

(Executive  Boord  of  Clothing  ??orkers  and  the  International 
Ladies  GarBsent  v^orkers.    While  mainly  Jewish,  there  is 

' Bn  Italian  and  also  a  Lithuanian  local  union.  Most  of 
the  brewery  workers  are  German  end  they  have  a  Central 
Council  and  a  local  union.    Because  of  the  religious  re- 

iquiremencB  in  regaid  to  meat,   there  is  a  considerable 
Diu&ber  of  Jewish  butchcis  wno  have  a  Ceni;rai  Council  and 

I  three  local  uidons.    Some  ot  ihe  Jewish  unions  h^^ve 
fon&ea  an  cL&aociaGion  known        the  United  Hobxew  Trades 
of  Gre.rifer  Boston  and  h  ve  a  central  Meeting  place  in  the 
Vest  £nd.     This  is  the  headquarters  of  two  grocery  locals, 
a  hotcil  cna  r<:^s tciur ^nt  uiilou,  the;  thr»e  IocjIb  iu  <.he 
merit  inaut.try,  the  hardwood  finishers,  the  upholsterers 
and  the  wcci    or  tors* 

In  the  buiiuing  tradee,  the  Italians  ha/e  two 
local  unions,  a  longshoreraen* s  union,  a  shoe  workers 
union  and  a  rattan  v/orkexs  local • 

The  Ket^rew  b^^kere  have  a  aepar-^te  local  and  so 
have  i.he  xoxisn    orkers  in  the  food  industries.  The 
glove  cutters,  gold  beaters  and  fur  workere  v?ho  ?re  1  rg- 
ly  Germans,  each  have  a  local  union. 


The  fcrelgn  bom  aereh^nte  not  only  Pterefli 
I  is  tlu»  district  in  which  th<iir  r^^cd  is  mMrouA  but  2i  j 
!  alto  •prer^d  thru  the  city.    8«m  t^qw  ttt^dtmin-yte  in 

cortf>ln  Mne?»»    T6©  Itali'^nn  o??n  «n4  wan  ne^^rly  nil  th*? 

|i 

Qsall  boat  fishing  tl^et  eailing  cut  of  Bo6t<%.  The 
fruit  stores  sre  I'^gely  in  their  h'^nds  the  thi$  Crsekti 
ftr«  OQBifig  in*    The  8fsturday  night  open  ^ir  market  in  thu 
Market  district  is  conducted  Bostly  by  It  Xi  na* 

The  Chineee  rjro  fouB4  tt^tly  in  husiaeee  tm 
Inuftdryneii,  de^^lere  in  chinfiffits  gco  '-s,  ^»n<j  reet^'«r'*nt  mmr^ 
I  ere  <  nd  eo&duct  their  bueiaeso  leoi^^iy  nf  ordinriry  /t^t^i-- 
I  icm  restaur  nte*    they  »re  aleo  absorbing  the  Redit» 
"^nd  eimll  sl^e  confectionary  ptor^ff,    '^h«  ^^yrl-^n??  very 
largely  tr  vel  thru  th<  ootmtry  ©«  tmct  peddlers  wliile 
the  ftmeninns  go  in  for  the  pfilliBj;  ©f  r«g8.    The  Jewish 
'  people  h-'y^  control  of  the  pawn  brolrere  snd  jtailt  businee* 
1  and  m'^.y^  tip  ?>  I-^rgc  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  in  the 
profeseione* 

I  The  Poles  ^  Lithttnninne  end  It^'llaoe  nnlce  tip 

the  l^rge  pnrt  of  laberers.    Il0f?t  jol^s  in  factories  are 
obtained  thru  friends  already  eiepleyedy  but  other  ^ork 

'  ie  ^t^^'tn^d  thru  rrtw- te  ea^loyR^r.t  »»ff?neie8,  thm  for* 
eign  b  r.kere  sieo  ru    ing  imployaent  bureaus  aod  thru 
their  M^rehip  in  r  :\xnge  cXube.    The  St<  te 


1 


fiBplcysent  Butobu  is  not  of  serrioa  to  the  iioii<^teili^h 
•yvakiBg  p  jrt  of  the  popal°*tioii       tlie  staff  dee«  not  In^ 
o2adUi  mmii>9tm  nbo  Qtm  op^a.k  foreign  isaiii!B«g«e*    The  for- 
•i^B  b i&ker  b«c«i»R«  of  hia  close  touch  mith  hia  fdllow 
oountrysea  thru  his  anploysQat  <iep«%xtMit  ia  th«  p^rmoR 
to  n^oa  the  nMt;»«rs  of  his  t  oe  n^tiarally  intrust  thair 
•siri&gs*    Am  the  hanker  is  frsuMWtiy  ^itiiout  ojcp<irieBoe 
|a  Uie  hnnkin^  business^  the  resiilta  li^^^e  h&da  ofteotis^s 
unfortunate  fci  U^i.  iss&isrant*    In  1930  in  Boston,  fo\sr 
foreign  bankers  and  a  Credit  Union  oaspoeed  of  ono  n»* 
tionnlitj  w^re  closed  by  the  Bnnk  Cosflitissioner*    In  sd« 
dlticsif  fcur  1  rge  Trupt  Cc«peaiee  nrhioh  were  in  effoot 
Iforeign  b^mkitrs  vers  closed  by  the  B^^nk  CovKieaioner. 
Of  the  totAl  nuBiber  of  foreign  bmkers  tn  the  St.nte  (77), 
Bocton  ha :  rv7, 

SOBG  idcn  of  the  aaoiint  of  n^ey  handled  by 
'tiMsa  bnnkerp  c*^n  be  obtfJin^  froi^  th«  report  cf  the 
aaount  oi  ffioney  sent  by  tiicra  to  I^ropc* 

Report  for  the  St  te: 

1916  t  7,381,119 

1917  10,106/00 

1918  9,449,733 
l^m  17,351,870 
ib'30  83,933,943 

For  the  better  protect  ion  of  depoeitc^e  in  the 

foreign  b  nks,  the  Bwmk  Conaise loner  recomeenOe  thc-t 


timrm  sliould  b«  •  oc^eh  renerva  of  ^Ofi  tto  Momt  ©f 
IMM  to  oa«  person  cr  pfittn^rahip  be  lialt^Nls  thero 
•hculd  h9  SL  definito  fttscimt  of  pormment  oupit  1  wbioli 
•ikouXd  oo  fcopt  ttftlApftired;  and  th€  pxtT^.ta  buAlnoos  of 
tiio  proprietor  he  kmpt  if  op?  rate  fra$  the  fesalilng  buoi- 

fhm  Stoto  0on»u8  of  JL915  found  for  mhole 
city  thr  t  the  iiagbor  of  persons  pe;  rooai  ^  m  ^*^» 
4*01  poroooo  to  m  apftrtMit^    la  ^ard  3  (£ai^t  Boston) 
tiw  malMir  «^  l.l,        In  ir'>jrd  5  (Worth  ffiRd  W9«t  tiNNi) 
the  BUMber        1.3,  the  highest  fear  th«  cit7«        Ward  9 
(South  Bof^toa)  it  »»e  l.o  f»nd  the  i»nl>er  deoreeeed  to 

0.  6  in  thr<»e  of  the  outlying  »nrde, 

SOBe  ide»  of  the  crow  Urg  on  the  l;^»d  aiiiy  be 
Obtaiiiod  frow  th«  fkW^r  of  roowi  to  ?  f  isily.  "The  3 
and  4  took  ep^rtatente  «*re  soot  ftreitwntly  found  in  the 
•oet  ctmsoetod  dletricte.    The  r.yernge  for  the  olty  wae 

6.6  rooM  to  n  f  mily^    In  i?»rd  5,  thf  aiaib^r  ip  3.9 
which  iB  the  loweety  -nd  the  figure  rieire  to  6.6  in 
Veffd  8  (B9ok  Bay)  and  Yard  19  (Coreheeter).    Other  w  rde 
vith  eaiall  nvmtove  or  roose  per  family  ore  l^rd  3  vith 

4.7  and  Vard  9  vith  4.8. 

In  1908«9,  the  agente  of  the  U.  S.  Conaiseion 
oa  laBigr ration  foaad  crowding  in  rocais  to  be  the  hishaet 

1.  Ifaee.  Bank  CoBmieniomrm  Bex)Ort  l^o   Vol.  I  p.  6  ae<)« 

Vol*  II  pp.  3€,  4:^a. 

3.  Mnee.  Oenane  1915. 
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in  Boston  with  1.44  persons  per  room.  *    This  is  for  se- 
lected blocks  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Coia- 
p^=!red  with  other  cities  rhieh  the  ComiaissiOTi  studied  the 
standing  is  as  follows: 

Boston  1.44  per  rooa 

Philadelphia      1.41  *  " 

Cleveland  1.40  "  • 

New  York  1.39  •  « 

Buffalo  1.33  "  » 

Chicago  1.36  ■  • 

Milwaukee  1.14  •  • 

The  territory  in  the  the  North  End  included  by 
Endicott,  Thatcher,  Waehington,  North,  Causeway,  Prince, 
Snowhill,  Charter  Streets,  Jackeon  Ave.,  Coraaercial, 
North  and  Croes  Streets  and  1/8  their  bounding  streets, 
hae  an  area  of  57.3  acres;  density  of  398  persons  an 
acre.*^*    The  number  of  persons  was  22,779  and  they  were 
l&lo  of  the  total  population  of  Ward  6. 

In  the  ^eet  End,  31,332  persons,  or  69f  of  the 
population  of  Ward  8  were  in  the  '2rea  Merrimao,  Pitts, 
Green,  Chambers,  Allen,  Chnrles,  Leverett,  Brighton, 
Lowell,  Minot,  Nashua  and  Causeway  StreetiB  and  1/3  their 
bounding  streets.    The  area  wrb  45.9  acres  and  the  den- 
sity 463  persons  to  an  acre.    In  both  diatricts  the  total 
r^opttlatlon  was  44,001,  located  on  103.1  acres.  This 
shows  a  density  of  427  per  ncre.     In  1905,  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  with  congestion  the  worst  in  the 


1.  The  Immigr  nt  Population  of  Maes.    Mass.  Bureau  of 
Statistics  p.  18  April  30,  1913.     From  U.  S.  Iminigra- 
tion  Report. 

3.  Boston  1915    Housing  Report  1909. 


world  had  575.5  per  acre. 

The  Poplar,  Brighton,  Uilton  and  Spring  Streets 
block  had  578  persons  per  acre.    Seven  single  blocks  in 
the  North  and  West  Ends  had  in  1905  1,017  to  1,174  inhab- 
itants.   Four  blocks  in  this  territory  were  studied  in- 
tensively: 

#1.  Block,  Salem,  Stullman,  Morton  and  Endicott  Ste. 
1/3  Poles  and  1/6  chiefly  Russian  Jews;  some 
Italians. 

f2.  Block,  Prince,  Snowhill,  Cleveland  PI,  and 
Margaret  Sts.     3/3  Italians  ^md  i/3  Jews. 

#3,  Block,  Pitts,  So.  Margin,  Hale  and  Green  Sts. 
Equal  Jews  and  Italians. 

#4.  Block,  Poplar,  Brighton,  Milton  and  Spring  sIs. 
Nearly  all  Jews. 

The  average  rent  on  the  4th  block  per  apartment  was  |15.93 

•  •         »      »      •    3d        •»        "  "             •  13.18 

•  «          •••3nd""  •             •  12.36 

•  «          "      •            let      •        "  "             •  11.59 

In  block  #1  population  increased  18.0^  between  1905  and 

August  1909 

In  block  #2  population  increased  51f  between  1905  and 
October  1909,  or  from  498  to  752, 

Meanwhile,  land  values  were  rieing  in  this  section  and 
declining  in  Charles town,  the  South  End  and  South  Boston. 

The  remedy  for^^Sndit icns  is:  education  of 
tenants,  lower  t^xes,  ren-oval  of  l^ctcries  to  suburbs, 
lower  height  houses,  smaller  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be 
built  upon  and  a  zone  syetera.     In  regard  to  congestion 


of  people  in  buildings,  the  law  as  it  8tr?nd8  gives  the 
Board  of  Hei^lth  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
leRi* 

A  oompoeite  picture  of  the  four  blocks  in  the 
North  and  West  Eads  (Ward  5  in  1920)  shows  an  average  of 
84^  of  the  block  covered  by  buildings.    A  four  story  tenl- 
ement  covering  Q4f.  of  its  lot  with  a  yard  of  irregular 
shape  13  feet  wide  and  behind  part  of  the  house,  faces 
a  street  35  feet  wide.    Halls  and  otairs  are  dirty,  dark 
and  inadequately  ventilated  and  less  than  three  feet  wide. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  store,  and  behind  it  a 
eaall  apartment.    On  each  floor  above,  one  apartment  of 
3  rooms;  in  the  hall  a  W:ter  closet  for  each  of  two  faw- 
ilies  -  8  persons  -  dark,  dirty  and  inadequately  venti- 
lated; no  rooBi  of  the  apartment  vacant,    ffor  each  family 
the  only  water  supply  is  a  single  faucet  in  Lhe  kitchen 
sink.     In    he  three  roowa  live  man,  wife,  3  young  chil- 
dren, ore  older  child  and  one  lodger  -  six  persons. 
Four  persons  to  3  rooms  is  considered  overcrowding. 
The  wife  and  ycunger  children  sleep  in  one  room  and  hava i 
350  cubic  feet  of  air  per  person:  man,  older  child  and 
lodger  sleep  in  second  bed  room  and  have  250  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  person:  the  rent  is  Cll.50  a  month,  ne<3rly 
tl  per  week  per  room.    As  some  .1,500  p^sreons  on  these 
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blocks  are  poked  In  twice  as  closely  ae  comfort,  de- 
cency and  health  allow,  so  live  a  large  prrt  of  the 
44,000  persons  in  the  tenement  districts  in  the  North 
and  Tfest  ends. 

The  North  End  has  in  a  convenient  location  the 
Coppe  Hill  Terrace  which  is  a  short  distance  fro»  the 
old  North  Church.    The  Terrace  of  4.3  acres  looks  down 
upon  the  2  acre  playground  extending  to  ihe  woter^s 
edge.    A  promenade  pier  with  seats,  rune  into  the  harbor 
and  the  suaoier  bath  houses  for  men  and  woaen  ero  entered 
froiB  the  pier.    The  Prince  St.  playground  of  8/5  of  an 
acre  occupies  the  space  between  two  narrow  streets  and 
was  obtained  by  tearing  down  tho  old  buildings  formerly 
standing  there.    On  North  Bennett  St.  is  located  an  all 
Tear  gyranasliaB  and  shower  b-ths. 

In  the  West  End  the  embankment  walk  extends 
along  the  Cherles  Piver  from  the  dam  to  Harvard  Bridge, 
a  distance  of  ?bout  a  mile  and  a  half .    A  continuous  row 
of  seats,  ne  rly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  lower  section, 
will  all  be  taken  in  the  summer  evenings  and  the  walks 
will  still  be  jammed.     Adjoining  the  dam  is  an  acre  play- 
groirnd,  locker  house,  with  all  ye^^r  shower  baths.  The 
playground  has  an  oval  cinder  track,  athletic  apparatus 
and  is  constantly  used.    Besides  the  West  Boston  Bridge 


l8  a  small  euperviaed  playground  with  locker  house  for 
girls  and  small  children.  In  the  summer^  two  floating 
bath  houses^  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  are  moored 
to  the  wall.    These  are  largely  patronized. 

The  BoBton  Common  with  its  48  acres  is  acces- 
eihle  from  both  North  and  West  Ends  and  the  b  nd  concerts 
bring  large  crowds.     Its  benches  are  most  popular.  The 
daytime  brings  the  visitor  and  the  loafer.    The  hot  sum- 
mer nights  when  people  are  allowed  to  sit  on  the  grass 
finds  the  place  cro^'ded.    The  Common  contains  a  firflt 
class  ball  field,  which  must  nerve  for  the  ball  gnraes 
of  all  the  children  of  the  North  and  Weot  Ends.    It  can- 
not begin  to  meet  the  need.    Additional  grounds  could 
be  provided  on  the  Charles  River  Dam  and  on  th©  Common. 

The  adjoining  Public  G<irden  of  34  acres,  with 
its  trees,  ponds,  and  flowers  attracts  many  on  Sunday 
and  holidays. 

East  Boston  has  a  splendid  breathing  sp  ce  in 
Wood  Island  Park  -  a  place  of  55  acres.  .  It  has  an  open 
air  gymnasium,  field  house  and  bath.     Five  acres  ^re 
laid  out  for  games  -  baseball,  football,  tennis,  skat- 
ing and  track.    There  are  two  other  buildings  with  bath 
showers  and  gymnasiums,  and  a  third  i^ith  showers  and 
swimiiiing  pool.    This  section  has  three  smaller  rlay- 


groimde,  one  of  I  1/4  scree  for  children,  another  of 
3  3/4  aores  with  a  bell  field  and  childrene  corner,  and 
the  1  et  of  5  1/4  acres  has  a  ball  field  and  skating 
pond. 


Kyetl'c  River.     The  first,  nenx  the  Chelsea  Bridge,  of 
sbout  3  acTvie  wsp  intended  for  children:  the  middle  pl'^y-- 
groTind  hae  about  6  acres,  one  acre  of  mhich  is  a  child- 
ren's rlayground^  and  a  bathing  beach.    The  third  field 
of  14  acres  et  Sullivan  Square  has  a  field  house,  cinder 
track,  ball  fields  -^nd  sk^Jting.    Because  of  being  shut 
off  by  the  railroad  -ind  ele^rated  trccks,  it  dose  not  get 
the  use  th^t  its  facilities  w^rr-^nt.    This  section  also 
hae  a  building  with  all  ye  r  showers  and  gyiunieium,  ^nd 
a  school  hcuse  with  showers  i^hlch  way  be  used  in  the  eve 
ning . 


Mystic  Bridges,  wiiioh  draw  from  the  North  End,  Weot  End 
and  Charleato^sn,  frequently  have  a  long  waiting  line. 


frOBi  all  over  ihe  city.     At  If  and  L  Streets  are  separate 
all  yef»r  b  ?th  houses  and  f.yiunasiuiEf?  for  men  and  ^oinen. 
From  City  Point,  the  end  of  the  district,  the  broad 
Columbia  Foad    runs  along  the  ^rhole  south  water  front 


Chrrlestown  has  three  playgrounds  along  the 


The  suimner  floating  b^ths  on  the  Wr^rren  ^nd 


South  Boston  has  the  bathing  beaches  th rt 
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and  extends  to  Franklin  Perk,     Castle  Island  affords  a 
breathing  place  that  is  reached  by  bridge  from  the  Point, 

The  Strandway  affords  baseball,  tennis,  skat- 
ing  and  provides  a  corner  for  the  little  children.  Two 
other  playgrounds  of  4  and  8  acres  respectively  allow 
baseball  and  skating.    Two  smaller  places  of  about  1/4 
and  1/3  acres  provide  recreation  for  small  folks.  One 
building  in  the  district  has  all  year  showers  and  gymna- 
sium, and  another  has  showers  only. 

Dover  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  South  End  has 
an  all  year  shower  and  tubs  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
gymnasium  on  Tyler  Street,  near  a  rapidly  growing  for- 
eign bom  district,  is  equipped  with  showers.    The  play- 
ground of  1/4  acres  is  serviceable  for  small  children. 

For  the  yesr  1930,  the  total  number  of  baths 
in  the  whole  13  indoor  bath  places  for  the  entire  city 
was  1,389,994  of  which  74^  were  taken  by  boys  and  men. 

Branch  Public  Libraries  are  located  in  the 
North  and  West  Ends,  Charlestown,  East  Boston  and  South 
Boston,     These  are  open  from  9  to  9.    Books  in  the  l*in- 
guages  spoken  in  the  adjoining  neighborhood  are  provided. 

The  recreation  centers  established  in  the 
schools  (ifford  an  opportunity  for  meeting  of  neighbor- 
h&od  clubs,    Xllustratsd  lectures  In  both  English  and 


foreign  languages  are  provided.    These  centers  afford 
the  bent  means  of  approach  to  the  people  living  in  the 
non-Englieh  epeaking  parts  of  the  city.    Under  the  proper 
guidance,  the  centera  can  attain  the  leadereiiip  in  ail 
civic  affaire  for  both  the  foreign  and  native  bora. 

Tni8  survey  chows  that  the  n-ombsr  of  i/tind^r^nts 
arriving  at  Boeton  ?ince  1830  is  large  enough  Lc  make  it 
the  8£cond  port  of  entry  in  the  country.    The  fixst  race 
to  come  in  conaiderdbla  numbers  wa«<  the  Irish  in  the 
forties  and  the  next  large  groupe  -  the  Italiane  and 
HebrewiS  -  c^.me  in  th3  nineties.     The  change  in  the  r';c« 
of  the  inJTBigrant  and  tb:?  increaae  in  nuirbera  is  apparent. 

Regulation  of  bhose  coming  ha.=5  been  practised 
since  the  time  of  the  eettlenoent  of  the  city  in  1630. 
The  naw-coiaera  of  tha  nineteenth  century  ^j?3rs  allowed 
to  land  without  limit  aa  to  numberta  and  to  ohift  a3  oast 
they  could  ^fter  3Lrriving,  out  the  ii?5migr-mt  to-diy 
faces  better  conditions.    Provision  ia  t?.^  i3  xor  protec- 
tion on  the  Trharf  by  the  Stats  and  aleo  by  nine  privr  te 
societies.     Legal  protection  fcr  areall  clniwfj  to  givon 
by  the  court  and  by  priy-ts  agencios,    Sojne  oaysnty-five 
incorporated  chnri table  and  philanthropic  nocietiea  give 
aid  for  all  kiada  of  need.    In  aidition,  thru  thdiv 
unions,  societies  and  clubs,  the  foreign  Imgunga 


iBhabitontB  are  providing  for  the  needs  of  their  own 
people  for  reorsatlon,  BSLterial  aid  and  emplcyirent. 

The  need  cf  protection  -  police,  fire,  wedical 
-  hffo  been  well  met  by  the  city,    ^p.t&r  aupr^ly  and  drsln* 
fige  are  good.    Hcufiing  ccnditicns  need  improvement,  tho 
BO  fjir  ap«  oon^jeRtlcn  is  ccnoerned  it  c^n  be  aet  by  pres- 
ent l??^©.    Schools  are  good  and  library  f^jcilitles  well 
surrlled.    The  aiEcunt  cf  pl*»ygroTmd  spacie  needft  to  be 
increriPed  iiaediately.    Means  of  handling  wneDployaent 

l! 

are  needed  and  eGtnbliched  bnnlrfj  Bwet  protedt  the  nsvlngn 
of  the  iff.aigrant  I'roE  the  prlr^'te  b  nker?;  of  hi«  own  race, 
Tet  fjith  all  these  thtR,ffs  riono  the  new-cOBiers 
and  play  apart.    The  b^rlsr  is  partly  econoisic  and 
partly  lineal.    The  foraer  la  being  ow;/*oo?»^e  slo-^fly  by 
the  trade  unions,  but  the  Imguai^o  and  illlteraoy  laai- 
adjustwent  can       solved  only  through         Bcfaool«.  Upon 
the  achoolB  rosto  this  rocponaibility  of  aRsiai lotion 
and  until  thla  f-ci  is  rcoognizcd  -nd  the  schooln  adjus-^ 
ted  to  meet  thie  need,  tho  problem  still  remnint}. 
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BOSTOIS  PROPEIR 


EAST  BOSTON 


WARD  2 


(Precinct  I  includes  the  Islands  in  Boston  Harlwr) 


EAST  BOSTON 


WARDS  0.^^10  .SOUTH  BOSTON  . 


For  elx  yer<re  the  report  of  the  U.  S,  CofmBis- 
eioner  of  Immigration  gave  the  alien  imalgrgnt  arrivals 
by  nationnlity  for  each  port. 

Boston 


1890 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Ireland 

11,151 

11,644 

11,731 

10,415 

6,553 

10,584 

England 

7,800 

6,98^1 

7,317 
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4,391 

4,374 
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35 

79 

25 

33 

4 

Scotlana 

x,909 

1,79b 
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1,731 

1 ,  C46 

Gil 

Go many 

330 

330 
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905 

413 

Fran  J e 

56 

^1 

13 

J  3 

40 

RuBdia 

1,601 

<e,537 

4,197 

1,373 

gT*  c 

865 

1,713 

Poland 

303 

rU4 

361 

A  A\ 

40 

c6 

Gwi tzerland 

5 

o 

1 7 

id 

Sweden 

4^113 

3,til3 

4,301 

1,  758 

1,658 

Norway 

1,244 

1,046 

911 

1,4  lb 

blO 

C*  1^  •'7 

573 

Belgium 

7 

3 

lo 

dl 

17 

lo 

Holland 

11 

15 

9 

rjS 

11 

3 

Italy 

15 

as 

27 

18 

38 

34 

Spain 

8 

10 

9 

7 

33 

4 

Portugfil 

45 

8 

545 

7?57 

3 

124. 

Denmark 

?-59 

201 

163 

1157 

16 

98 

Hung  ry 

13 

34 

30 

12 

43 

58 

AuQtria 

53 

75 

140 

108 

179 

337 

Turkey 

Australia 

5 

X 

7 

3 

7 

5 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Greece 

1 

4 

7 

3 

113 

3 

All  other 

1,118 

1,184 

404 

94 

0 

Q 

China 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland 

0 

0 

33 

406 

337 

338 

Roumsnia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

98, 


Boston 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

Rank  according 

BP tl ▼© 

born 

foreign  born 

to  nuiBber  of 

foreign  born 

Ward 

1930 

1910  ^* 

1930 

1910 

1930 

1, 

70.8 

66.6 

29.3 

33.2 

11 

2* 

58.6 

54.6 

41,4 

45.2 

2 

3. 

74.3 

71.3 

35,7 

28.5 

31 

4. 

71.9 

70.8 

38.1 

29.9 

17 

5. 

47.4 

66.4 

53.6 

33.3 

1 

6. 

59.9 

^6.9 

40.1 

63,9 

3 

7. 

70.8 

47.6 

29.2 

48.9 

12 

8. 

63.6 

39.5 

36.5 

60.3 

4 

9. 

64.8 

53.4 

36.  <^ 

46.3 

5 

}0. 

71.3 

69.3 

28.7 

30.3 

14 

11. 

77.0 

57.4 

23.0 

41.3 

24 

13, 

6S  -  3 

66.9 

30.7 

32.6 

9 

13. 

77.7 

59.8 

22.3 

40,6 

25 

14. 

71.8 

68.0 

38.2 

31.8 

16 

15. 

69.5 

70.4 

30.5 

39,4 

10 

16. 

6b.  1 

70.2 

31.9 

29.6 

7 

17. 

71.6 

66.9 

38,4 

33,0 

15 

18. 

68.8 

70.5 

31.3 

29.2 

8 

19. 

70.9 

66,7 

29.1 

34.1 

13 

30. 

76.3 

72.7 

33.8 

27,1 

23 

21. 

67.2 

70.8 

33,8 

39,0 

6 

33. 

73.5 

67.1 

27.5 

32,7 

19 

23. 

75.4 

71.7 

34,6 

38.3 

33 

34. 

73.3 

73.9 

27.8 

35.9 

18 

35. 

79.1 

70.6 

30.9 

39,3 

36 

36. 

73.5 

26.5 

20 

City 

66.7 

61.6 

33.3 

35.9 
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a,  Boston  Municipal  Register  1918,  1931 

b.  Cannot  compere  1910  and  1920  as  boundaries  were 
changed  between  census  d  tes. 
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